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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Magic Ring; a Romance: from the Ger- 
man of Frederick, Baron dela Motte Fouqué. 

3 vols. 12mo. Pp. 995. Edinburgh, Oli- 

ver and Boyd. London, Whittaker. 1825. 
Tat Baron de la Motte Fouqué, whose lite- 
rary fame stands so high in Germany, is also 
fyourably known to the English public, by 
his romances of Undine and Minstrel Love, 
both of which have been translated and pub- 
lished in this country: in Germany, however, 
the Magic Ring is more popular than either 
of the two we have mentioned—a circum- 
stance Which the translator attributes to the 
taron’s accurate imitation of the quaint rude 
syle of the old romancers, the melody of his 
verses, and his allegorical representations 
and historical allusions. 

The story of the Magic Ring relates to 
that period when Christianity first became 
mtroduced to the northern nations, and em- 
bodies many historical facts with the peculiar 

rstitions ef the period. In this romance, 
which is interrupted by numerous episodes, 
ach atale in itself, if there are not ‘ black 
girits and white, red spirits and grey,’ there 
Swhite magic against black magic; or two 
tings, each possessing, or pretending to pos- 
ss, Decromantic power, @xerting it, the one 
to henefit, and the other to injure, the human 
race. 

Although the Magic Ring gives the title 
tothis romance, yet it is but one of the many 
wecromantic spells resorted to; the moral is, 
however, good, as it represents the influence 
ofthe Christian religion, in reconciling the 
prejudices of faiths differing from each other, 
aud opposed to it. 

The translator is of opinion that the Ma- 
me Ring should have been remodelled in 
English; but then it would have ceased 
0 be the Magic Ring of the Baron de 1a 
ote Fouqué, which it now is, if we except 
that the charming poetry of the author, form- 
N§ @ portion of the story, has been given 
2 good prose, as a part of the narrative. 
The translator has also so divided his subject, 
Sto make it a series of distinct narratives, 
"ch complete in itself, but forming one har- 

hontous tale. 
| The Magic Ring is a chivalrous tale, full of 
ing adventures, gross superstitions, and su- 
wereapa events. It willnoton this account be 
7 less acceptable in England, where a Frei- 
e Ng a Faustus have become so popu- 
bei vty shail not, however, attempt an ana- 
apts le story, but leave it to the reader to 
itd surprised, generally pleased, and ul- 
y gratified, with the perusal of this sin- 





) fomanee, which displays much genius, 
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im’ Very well written. 
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AV eM 
and early life of the hero of this romance, 
Sir Otto of Trautwangen, as related by his 
mother, Druda, or Hildiridur :— 

‘The Druda met him on his arrival at the 
gate, and led him kindly and caressingly up 
stairs to the chamber with the round banquet 
table, which on this evening was more cheer- 
fully and pleasantly illuminated than ever. 
On the table, moreover, he saw many bril- 
liant objects; there was 2 magnificent plume 
of feathers fastened together by a brooch of 
emerald ; a large gold cross with a rich 
chain; a green velvet belt beautifully em- 
broidered, and other accoutrements fit for 
a valiant knight of the highest rank,—“ These 
shall all be thine, dearest son,” said she, 
while the tears glittered inhereyes. “Through 
so many years it has never been in my power 
to make thee a present, by way of kind re- 
membrance, on thy birth-day, nor at Christ- 
mas-tide ; and for this neglect I must now 
compensate as well as I can.”—With these 
words she began to attire her beloved son in 
the gold chain and belt, the plume of fea- 
thers, and other adornments, till at last he 
stood glittering like a fairy king before her. 
Once more she looked at him with that full 
expressive gaze, with which only a mother 
regards a dear child of whom she is jusily 
proud; then invited the youth to take his 
place opposite to her at the table, and began 
to speak as follows :— , 

‘Thy father, my beloved son, was brave 
and valiant indeed as thou art, bat im temper 
not so mild and submissive. He was indeed 
a threatening and stern hero, of whom all, 
even those who most loved him, were afraid; 
for his character might well be compared to 
that of a burning summer’s day, now bright 
and beautiful, though we know not how soon 
it inay change into a frightful thunder-storm. 
Thus ® happened, that he overtook me ina 
bay of the North Sea, and, half by promises, 
half by threats, compelled me to become bis 
wife. Even to this hour f tremble to think 
of the terror that I felt soon after. It was 
in ITolland, where a grand festiyal had been 
civen in honour of Sir I{ugur. When he 
returned home from the banquet, he found 
in my chamber a long staff of oak-wood, with 
Runic characters carved thereon; and, sud- 
denly changing his tone from that of loving 
confidence to bitter reproach and fierce anger, 
he said,—‘ I have already heard, that thou 
art a powerful enchantress. Beware, how- 
ever, how thou betrayest any tokens or syin- 
bols of such an art in my presence, for, 
should this ever happen again, I swear so- 
lemnily, that moment shall be the last of thy 





| life. 


“« Hastily, and without thought, I took up, 








threw it into the fire; whereupon such a ter- 
rific blaze arose, that the very walls of the 
chimney were rent asunder, and the fire 
spread so rapidly, that Hugur had scarcely 
time to snatch me, fainting with affright, in his 
arms, and bear me from the room. Would 
to heaven that all my implements of enchant- 
ment had at the time been destroyed ; and, 
above all, the fatal mirror which is now 
placed in the adjoining room, and which I 
was wont to carry with me, carefully packed, 
wherever I came! But the mystic spells 
that ruled therein made it impossible for the 
fire to injure the mirror, and much as I was 
afraid of Sir Hugur’s anger, I yet had not re- 
solution to renounce all the secrets that I had 
learned during my abode in the distant snow- 
covered Iceland. Alas: my son, where an 
impulse and longing like that which I had 
felt towards these dark sciences are born with 
us, too often are we carried onward, notwith- 
standing all our struggles, even though we 
know well that it is to our own destruction, 
Yet I determined that the mirror, though it 
remained in my possession, should never be 
looked at or unveiled; for I could not but 
expect that Ifugur, always incensed by the 
sight of such objects, would be more than 
ever enraged, if by any means he were re- 
minded of what had happened with the Ru- 
nic divining-rod. He paid a large sum of 
money to the proprietor of the house, accord- 
ing to his usual princely generosity, and 
thereafter we removed to the pleasant town 
of Coblentz, where the Mosel flows into the 
Rhine—where the blooming fields and vine- 
covered mountains may vie in beauty with 
any which this world affords, those even of 
Asia not excepted. 

‘There, in a baronial fortress, not far 
from the town, which mansion was situated 
ona hill covered with fruit-trees, and com- 
manding the loveliest prospects along both 
rivers, wert thou, my beloved son, brought 
into the world. In the sweet unconscious- 
ness of infancy, thou wert wont to smile in 
thy cradle, from the high balcony of the cas- 
tle, on the beautiful world full of light, blos- 
soms, and fragrance, which then lay around 
thee ; but young, and seemingly unconscious 
as thou wert, I doubt not that sweet influ- 
ences, derived from these early dreams, yet 
steal upon thee both in thine hours of waking 
and of sleep.’ 

‘«¢ Truly, dearest mother,” replied Sir Ot- 
to, “thy words have recalled to me forms 
and feelings that lay deep—deeply implanted, 
though but dimly understood, within my 
heart. But after | had learned better to per- 
ceive what passed aroafid me, did we not 


) | travel farther ’—Did not our way lead over 
im: my terror, the Runic encaanting-rod, and | 
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clusters ’—and did we not once stand looking 
down fearfully at a great foaming cataract !— 
Methinks I yet hear its mighty voice !—or 
was this, perchance, a thunder-storm among 
the mountains, with its blue and white clouds, 
which my wild fantasy had confused with the 
notion of falling water!” 

‘** Nay, dear son,” answered Hildiridur, 
“that was indeed the magnificent Khein-fall 
at Schaffhausen. I remember well how joy- 
fully thou didst clasp thy hands, and tried, 
after thine own manner, to shout aloud ; and, 
though thy voice was unheard amid the roar- 
ing of the falling torrents, the pleasure with 
which thou wert animated sparkled in thine 
eyes; yet all this while the boards on which 
we stood shook beneath us; and at length 
the stern Sir Hugur was so delighted with 
thy courage, that he kissed both his wife and 
child, and exclaimed, ‘ That is my brave son 
—atrue scion of the old northern tree! Thanks 
to thee, far-famed and majestic Rhine, for the 
trial which thou hast now afforded me of his 
spuit!’ Truly thou art but little changed 
since that time, if I might say so of one who 
has been transformed from a blooming boy 
into a warlike knight; but at the first glance I 
could not but recognise thy features.” 

‘And yet thou could’st remain so long 
concealed from me,” said Sir Otto mourn- 
fully, “ and I have been so long denied 
that confidence in which I now so much re- 
joice!” ° 

‘“ My son,” answered Ilildiridur, “ to 
née who is ever led, as I have been, to look 
over deeply into the mysteries of nature and 
the world of spirits, the knowledge so acquir- 
ed often proves a heavy and almost insup- 
portable burden. Already have I spoken to 
this effect with thy cousin Bertha, when she 
exe to my castle in Fast Friesland. Thus, 
while free-hearted champions, such as thou 
art, are pursuing their own path to glory 
and conquest, and are guided by their own 
impulses, there are deep mysterious signs 
and admonitions, by which we, who are en- 
dowed with supernatural gifts, are made 
aware, that we must submit to the conditions 
of that destiny which Providence has de- 
creed for us. The fitting hour was not yet 
come.”’ 

‘** But is it possible,” inquired Sir Otto, 
“that you have heretofore looked upon Ot- 
tur, my strange double-goer, whose name | 
lave now bestowed on my sword, as your 
son /” 

‘* Truly there have been moments when 
I have thus acknowledged him,” said Hildi- 
ridur: “but at length I perceived only too 
well who he really is. Tiou also wilt soon 
become acquainted with this mystery; for 
my story draws near te the fatal nour, when 
it was to me clearly revealed, how frightfully 
his fate was intwined with thine and with 
my own,” 

‘“* For ihree years we had now wandered 
about, through the blooming mountains and 
valleys of Germany, when in your father’s 
heart there arose at length the ardent long- 
ing after his native land. In the German 
districts he no longer bore his Norwegian 
name of the stern Sir Hugur, but was called 
Siry Hugh von Trautwangen, and | also was 
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accustomed to address him by this title, 
forming at the same time in my own mind 
delightful pictures of Trautwangen in Swa- 
bia, where I had never yet been. It was 
enough for me that its name was ever joined 
with that of my husband, who was dearer to 
me than all the world. I longed, therefore, 
in joyful anticipation, to reach the Swabian 
fortress, and yet have to this hour never be- 
held it, except long afterwards in the frightful 
mirror. And that fatal treasure was the 
cause of my never having been there in re- 
ality. 

‘Vor, as we drew nearer and nearer to 
the castle, I was every night haunted by 
strange and irresistible visions, by which I 
was constantly warned and impelled to look 
into the magic mirror, and behold there the 
adventures past and to come of my husband, 
Sir Hugur. On awakening, all was confu- 
sion in my mind, and I could not clearly re- 
call the phantoms of my sleep, but felt al- 
ways a vehement desire to act according to 
those warnings. Yet my love towards Sir 
Hugur, mingled also with my terrer of of- 
fending him, always made me able to resist 
that inclination, until one night, which we 
past encamped under the shelter of a great 
forest, my dreams became more vivid and 
more frightful than ever, so that I could also 
recall them when awake. 

‘“Tn my nightly vision, it seemed to me 
as if the form of the beautiful Astrid, my sis- 
ter, of whose death I had never heard, was 
always before me, and that she was zealous- 
ly employed in culling flowers under the 
trees. Methought also, that it was still night, 
and that a gleam of moonlight shone upon 
her features, and I said to myself, ‘ How 
strangely pale she looks in that light! Does 
she not appear, even now, more like one of 
the dead, than of the living?’ Thereupon a 
deep melancholy, and even horror, settled 
on my heart. The beautiful Astrid conti- 
nued her search for flowers; but, when she 
had made a rich and variegated wreath, and 
was adding to it the last flower, in order to 
tie it together, lo! the whole garland chang- 
ed at once into dust and ashes, which flew 
into her eyes, and disfigured her counte- 
nance. Then she indeed looked like one of 
the dead, and moreover, began to wring her 
hands and weep bitterly. Thereafter she re- 
newed her task, and soon made another 
wreath, which was dissolved like the former. 
1 wished to rise up and assist her, but the 
leaden bonds of sleep held me fast; I could 
not move; and when Astrid saw my vain 
endeavours, she said, ‘ Nay, nay, think not 
of aiding me. These are but earthiy flow- 
ers, which no one can fix in my hands, and 
wherefore should I wish for them, since I 
have been long since dead?’ After these 
words, she carne and placed herself beside 
me, adding, ‘ Wherefore hast thou the mir- 
ror in thy possession? I shall never grant 
thee peace, neither by night nor day, till 
thou hast looked into it, and inquired after 
the past life of the stern Sir Hugur. If thou 
wilt not obey my commands, then truly 


may’st thou pursue thy way to the castle of | 


Trautwangen ; but, remember, till the warn- 


re , 
ing be fulfilled, thou shalt never enjoy rest; | 


ee. 


till then I shall ever be with thee!’ Aji this 
was uttered in a voice that sounded at once 
so eager, and so feebly shrill, that I was 
struck with horror, and awoke, screamin 
from my sleep. This time, as I have already 
said, the impression of my dream, remained 
clearon my mind. Meanwhile I heard the 
owls shrieking without in the wild forest; m 
female attendants were fast asleep, and the 
sentinels snored at the entrance of the tent 
At these fearful moments, I wished to lose 
my sense of the terror by which I was syr. 
rounded in the protecting arms of sleep; 
but, scarcely had I closed my eyes and be. 
gun to slumber, when the deadly pale visage 
of Astrid was again close to mine; her voice 
again shrilled in mine ears, and these fearfut 
changes from sleeping to waking, and from 
waking to sleep, were repeated, till, unable 
to bear such torment any longer, I started 
from my couch, and ran straightway towards 
the coffer in which I knew that the minor 
was deposited. All yet slept around me; 
the fires were extinguished, the meon sunk, 
the night was dark and silent as the grave. 

‘* At the well-known touch of my hands, 
all the lecks and bolts were at once opened; 
the mirror was revealed, and shone bright- 
ly, with its own supernatural light. I lean- 
ed it against the stem of an oak tree, and, 
according to the warning voice of my dream, 
demanded what had been the crimes of Sir 
Hugur? 

** What I then beheld I need not repeat 
to thee; thou knowest it already from the 
lips of the wise armourer, Asmandur, who 
has described to thee the fate of the beautiful 
Astrid, and even repeated the songs in which 
she took her last farewell of the Stern cham- 
pion of the north.” 

‘Hereupon, Sir Otto and FEhildiridur both 
wept bitterly, and for a long while they re- 
mained silent, and gazing on each other. At 
length the lady began to speak as follows :— 
“In the mirror I beheld also a_ beautiful 
boy, who is now changed into the wild reck- 
less Ottur, for he was the son of Sir Hugur 
and the beautiful Astrid. That thy half-bro- 
ther should resemble thee so nearly is not to 
be thought mysterious ; for scarcely could his 
mother and thine be distinguished from each 
other. I was still weeping before the mir: 
ror, because I beheld therein how the boy 
turned away in mingled wrath and terror 
from his father, who, in the presence of the 
old knight, had dipped a spear in my sisters 
blood, when, lo! the stern Sir Hugur him- 
self stood suddenly behind me. The red 
light of the. moraing, which had just thea 
began to break, shone on his visage, distort: 
ed by wrath, and, in a thundering voice, he 
exclaimed, ‘Thou hast then given thyself up 
again to thy witchcraft and incantations, 
but, although thou hast forgotten thine obe- 
dience, I shall not forget the vows that I 
have sworn. Prepare then for death! With 
these words, he drew his sword, that gleam- 
ed like a flame in the morning light; aod 
that sword, dearest son, was the same which 
thou wearest at this moment, and to which, 








| as thou saidst, thou hast given the name ol 
Ottur.”” i 
‘Hereupon Sir Otto looked with aversio® 
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EE 
and terror on the weapon which he had be- | 
fore held so dear; it seemed as if he would | 
wear itfrom his side, and cast it away; but | 
then said Hildiridur, ‘‘ Fear not, dear son ; | 
by that good sword I have never been in- | 
jured; although by my disobedience I had | 
deserved that my life should thereby have | 
heen taken away. For.as I kneeled on the 

und, and even bared my bosom, as a 
self-condemned criminal, to receive the blow, 
suddenly the heart of the stern Hugur was 
melted; and he said, ‘Nay, Heaven forbid 
that thou shouldst ever be wounded by my 
hand. But I must separate myself from 
thee, for now thou hast discovered the fearful 
ctimes which I committed against thy sister, 
Astrid; nor have I humility or fortitude 
enough (whichsoever it should be called) to 
beg thy forgiveness. Nor, to say the truth, 
could I confide longer in one who is thus 
given up to sorcery; therefore hasten thou 
ffom my sight, and never let us meet again. 
But as for the boy, I must detain him with 
me, and will tell him that thou art dead.’ 
To these commands I was forced to submit; 
but I desisted not from entreaties, till I had 
been permitted to take leave of thee, dearest 
Otto. The by-standers told thee that I was 
then dying; and, truly, I must have seemed 
at last, more like one of the dead than of the 
lwing; for, quite overcome by my affliction 
at parting with thee, and my regret at the 
disobedience of which I had so rashly been 
guilty, I sank back, fainting and insensible, 
on the grassy turf.” ’ 


The tale is much in the manner of the old 
tomancers, and the quaintness of their style 
is especially adopted by the translator in the 
titles to the chapters, one of which we quote 
2 conclusion, entitled :— 


‘A strange story of a lady and a rose.’ 


‘“ Far remote, in the wide sea, named 
Archipelago, there lies an island well known 
through all the world, blooming and golden 
with rich harvests of corn, fruits, and wine. 
There, in old days of paganism, was born 
the enchanter, whom the heathens afterwards 
looked upon as a god. The island is called 

rete, and the mighty enchanter’s name is 
Zeus, 

‘“ By his powerful spells it came to pass, 
that this island, whence he derived his birth, 
Was ever adorned with the choicest flowers; 
and it is not very long since there was planted 
thereon a red rose of such unequalled beauty, 

at it was praised and renowned far and 
hear as the richest and farest of all nature’s 

lossoms. This flower came from the town 
of Damascus, and it was watched and tended 
by a fair and lovely damsel, who had been 
orced away from that city by wicked men, 
and brought to the enchanter’s island. At 

amascus she had been in her flower-garden, 
and had the rose in her hand, when the 
Wickéd pirate came to disturb her innocent 
Pleasures. She hid the plant under her 
inaatle, and carried it with her into Crete. 
Here it had thriven well beneath her tender 
fare,—the Damascene rose blooming the 
rest of flowers, and she the fairest of dam- 
sels on the island. 


ia 2 ' . 
Often she had whispered in secret to 








the flower,—‘ Here we are, both strangers 
in the land ; therefore we must be friends to 
each other, and the bonds of afiection may 
never be breken between us. If one return 
home, the other too must go thither; and if 
the rose be cropped from the stalk, the 
maiden will wither in her sadness.’—Then it 
seemed almost as ifthe flower had understood 
her words, and nodded thereto in silent sym- 
pathy. 

‘* Not long thereafter the damsel was 
looking from her window on the waves of 
the stormy sea, and, lo! she beheld, amid 
the raging waters, a boat drawing near to 
the shore, and therein sat a graceful figure 
of a knight, beating the dark billows with 
his oars, as an angry master would chastise 
the slaves that rebelled against him. With 
eagle-eyes he beheld from afar the beautiful 
maiden, as she stood on her lofty veranda ; 
he brought his bark to land, and made it 
fast by the golden chain to a tree, then looked 
up to the window, and called aloud,—‘ Who 
art thou, most beautiful of ladies ?’—The 
damsel answered,—‘ I am a king's daughter, 
and by violent men have been brought hither 
from Damascus.’—‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ thy 
life here is perchance sad and lonely ?’— 
‘ Nay,’ answered the damsel, ‘I have with 
me the beautiful rose that thou seest bloom- 
ing in yonder garden ; it has been my friend 
and solace since we both left our native 
land.’—Then said the knight, —‘ Already 
have I won in battle a Damascene blade that 
is better, [ ween, than any sword that was 
ever wielded by mortal arm. A maiden—a 
rose—and a sword from Damascus ;—these 
are treasures above all price; and the sword 
will soon free the maiden and the flower 
from their bondage. Trust then to me; and 
if thou wilt but venture, thou shalt soon be 
free as the nightingale in the forest.’-—* Who 
art thou, mariner, that darest to speak thus 
boldly ?—‘ Nay,’ said the knight, ‘I ama 
warrior, far and wide renowned, and wend 
my way where’er it is my pleasure, by land 
or sea; and here in Crete I am named the 
brave Hygies.’—‘ Art thou indeed Hygies ?’ 
said the damsel, ‘ that wondrous hero whose 
deeds are sung through all the world, and 
who has won such victories among the Greeks, 
and in Persia, by land and by sea ?—If this 
be so, then truly I shall soon be brought 
back to my wished-for home !’—‘ Ay, fairest 
of damsels ; and this night shall not pass till 
I have come to take you from your prison.’ 
—‘ But hast thou a ship that will bear us 
across the sea ?’—* Doubtless,’ answered the 
knight, ‘1 have even a fleet of ships, but 
they will not come hither till another year 
has past away..—‘ For Heaven's sake,” cried 
the damsel, ‘tell me how I may be concealed 
in Crete till they arrive ?’—‘ Fear not,’ an- 
swered the knight; ‘ for all that Hygies has 
planned, he knows also how to find the means 
of fulfilment.’ Thereupon she nodded kindly 
her parting salutation, and the warrior re- 
tired ; but when the evening shades had set- 
tled on the island, he failed not to come 
again with a long ladder of ropes, which he 
fixed to her window. She ventured to de- 
scend, and was once more free. 

‘ Deep in the recesses of the Cretan 
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mountains there lies a cavern, covered at the 
entrance with heath and copsewood, but 
large and lofty, wherein uo mortal dares 
enter, for terror of the supernatural powers 
that might assail him; for in ancient times 
this was the birth-place of Zeus, the far- 
famed enchanter. Here, in the secret deptlis 
of the cave, Hygies concealed the blooning 
and beautiful damsel,—coming oftentimes to 
caress her at the dead of night, and bringing 
with him food and wine, with costly carpets, 
to defend her from the cold and hard rocks. 
Meanwhile she often said to him With anx- 
ious sighs,—‘ Thou wert my deliverer, and 
art now become my dear husband; but be- 
ware, I pray thee, beware lest my dearly- 
beloved rose should wither !—From Damas- 
cus thou hast obtained a maiden and a sword, 
but do not forget that there is, moreover, a 
Damascene rose under thy protection.’ 

‘ Far and wide, even for a whole year, the 
Cretans sought through the land, but in 
vain; they knew not whither the beautiful 
captive had retired; but the knight Hygies, 
he alone well knew where to find the object 
of his affections; and because the cave, 
though wide, was no fit habitation for his 
beloved, he used to cut and hew the rocks 
with his invincible Damascene blade, till he 
had made a habitation under ground such as 
any queen might have envied. 

‘“ But joy leads to sorrow, and pleasure 
to pain ;—ere the year’s end the princess 
bore a son,—a ‘bold, handsome boy, thus 
cradled among the rocks, like the old en- 
chanter Zeus, and the brave warrior Hygies 
took him in his arms with all a father’s love. 
So the mother’s pain was again changed to 
joy; and not long thereafter there was seen 
on the horizon a heart-enlivening show of 
white sails all swelling in the breeze ; and 
this was the fleet of the renowned Sir [lygies. 
That evening the ships cast anchor in a bay 
of the Cretan shore, and messengers came 
straightway to the noble owner, who rejoiced 
heartily at their arrival, and went, in the 
silence of the night, for Ins Damascene 
beauty,—brought her forth under the light 
of the moon and stars, with the child sleep- 
ing on his mother’s breast. Then, as they 
were proceeding on their way, the lady 
sighed deeply, and said,—‘ Oh, Heaven !— 
how that thought comes irresistibly in the 
midst of all my joys !— Must I leave the dear 
rose-tree here on a foreign strand /—Ilave 
we not known each other so lone in our 
affliction, and promised both, that if one of 
us should be set at liberty, the other should 
not be left in bondage ?—See, yonder blooms 
the rose! dear husband, go and bring it to 
me !’—But the knight would not listen to 
her prayer, and urged her forward in rapid 
flight. The damsel sighed again, and 
would not go with dam, but ran to the gar- 
den wherein she had planted her beloved 
flower. There a sudden noise from the castle 
alarmed her, and she would have fled, but 
the rose held her garments fast in its thorny 
fingers, and in her terror she shrieked and 
fell to the ground. . The knight ran up to 
her, and took the child from her arms, while 
she yet lay motionless and fainting in her 
ynef and affmght. But now every window 
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and door was suddenly burst open ;—the | without making any invidious comparison, 
Cretan guards and soldiers came forth armed, | that it is worthy to rank with those elegant 


and with torches in their hands. 


At the | and choice publications which, at this period 


first glance they recognised the beautiful | of the year, enable us to make those offerings 
maid of Damascus, as she lay there beside | of friendship to the persons we esteem which 
her blooming rose-tree, and determined not! cannot fail of being prized, on account of 
only to make a captive of her, but also of the | their own merit as well as for the sake of the 


brave Sir Hygies. The knight, however, 
proved game not so easily to be caught. 
With his Damascene blade he dealt about 
him blows so rapidly and so powerful, that 
whoever dared to approach him was felled 
to the ground ; so that they all stood still, 
and their courage was broken. Thereafter 
they tried their javelins and arrows, and 
tiygies protected himself and the beautiful 
damsel as long as he eould, till an arrow 
came whistling under his golden shield, and 
struck her to the heart. She fell lifeless, and 
the red rose-leaves mingled with the blood 
that streamed from her death-wound. The 
knight then must leave the lady and the rose 
behind him on the island; but the sword 
was still his own, and by its aid he rescued 
the child, and bore it with him to his fleet, 
and sailed for Arabia. Thereafter the child 
proved a valiant warrior,—an avenging 
sword, that was worth an hundred thousand 
blades of the best Damascene steel.” ’ 





Friendship’s Offering, a Literary Album. 
Edited by Trowas K. Hervey, pp. 398. 
London, 1826. Relfe. 

Two volumes of Friendship’s Offering have 

successively appeared, both of which were 

more distinguished for their embellishments 
and the elegance with which they ‘were got 
up, than for the originality and superiority of 
their literary contents, though on this score 
they were highly respectable. This year the 
editorship has come into new hands, and 
those by no means feeble ones. Mr. Her- 
vey, the new editor, is the author of Australia, 
a poem, which we were among the first to 
praise, though our good opinion has since 
been confirmed by (we believe) all our con- 
temporaries. An entire change in the plan 
ef the work under review has been adopted, 
and the editor (who will acknowledge our 
sincerity, when we say the preface is the 
worst part of the volume) has been peculiarly 
fortunate in enlisting living and even de- 
ceased talent in his Friendship’s Offering. 

The work contains four original poems by 

Thomson, the author of the Seasons: one or 

two poems by Byron; an ode on the death 

of his lordship by Colton; original poems, 

tales, and sketches, by Galt, Maturin, Mil- 

man, Barry Cornwall, Neele, Horatio Smith, 

(one of the authors of the Rejected Addresses), 

Sotheby, Lady Caroline Lamb, the editor, 

Lord Porchester, Allan Cunningham, Mr. 

Hood, (the author of that very clever little 

volume, the Odes and Addresses to Great 


People,) Mrs. Opie, Montgomery, Miss | 


Mitford, Bowring, Bowles, Jane Porter, 
Lord Dillon, the late Mr. Edgeworth, &c. 
&e. The engravings, thirteen in number, 
are principally by Finden and Fry, from de- 
signs by Westall, Vernet, Corbould, &c. The 
work has, appeared so late in the week, that 
we can at present merely give a cursory no- 
tice of it; we may, however, venture to say, 
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denor. We have neither time nor space to 
enter into an examination of the prose arti- 
cles in the Friendship’s Offering ; but select 
a few of the poetical ones, by authors whose 
names will be a suflicent recommendation. 
The first is a poem by the immortal Byron, 
addressed to Lady Caroline Lamb, sixteen 
years years ago, and copied from her lady- 
ship's note-book : these lines form, as the editor 
truly observes, ‘a singular contrast to the 
memorable and bitter ones preserved by 
Captain Medwin in his recent publication.’ 


“TO LADY CAROLINE LAMB, 


‘ And say’st thou that I have not felt 
Whilst thou wert thus estranged from me ; 
Nor know’st how dearly I have dwelt 
On cne unbroken dream of thee ! 
—But love like ours must never be, 
And I will learn to prize thee less ;— 
As thou hast fled—so let me flee, 
And change the heart thou mayest not bless / 


They'll tell thee, Cara, I have seemed, 
Of late, another's charms to woo; 
Nor sighed—nor frowned—as if I deemed 
That thou wert banished from my view, 
Cara! this struggle—to undo 
What thou hast done, too well, for me— 
—This mask before the babbling crew— 
This treachery—was truth to thee! 


I have not wept while thou wert gone, 
Nor worn one look of sullen woe ; 
But sought, in many, all that one, 
—Ah! need I name her ?—could bestow. 
—It isa duty which I owe 
To thine—to thee—to man—to God, 
To crush—to quench—this guilty glow, 
Ere yet the path of crime be trod! 


But since my breast is not so pure,— 
Since still the vulture tears my heart,— 
Let me this agony endure, 
Not ¢hee—oh ! dearest as thou art! 
—In mercy, Cara! let us part, 
And | will seek—-yet know not how— 
To shun, in time, the threatening dart, 
Guilt must not aim at such as thou. 


‘But thou must aid me in the task, 
And nobly thus exert thy power,— 
Then spurn me hence—"tis all I ask— 
Ere time mature a guiltier hour ; 
Ere wrath’s impending vials shower 
Remorse, redoubled, on my head ; 
Ere fires unquenchable devour 
A heart,—whose hope has long been dead. 


‘ Deceive no more thyself and me,— 
Deceive not better hearts than mine ; 
Ab! shouldest thou, whither wouldest thou flee, 
From woe like ours—from shame like thine! 
And if there be a wrath divine, 
—A pang beyond this fleeting breath— 
Even now all future hope resign— 
Such thoughts are guilt—sucb guilt is death.’ 


The following piece, entitled, Discretion 
the Better Part of Valour—a New Song of 
Ancient Pistol’s, is by Horatio Smith—a gen- 
tleman who has much to answer for, in ap- 
pearing so seldom before the public as he 
does :— 


* One day as I was strutting, with my customary 
swagger, 

A puppy cried out, * Pistol! you're a coward 
though a bragger.” 

Now, this was an indignity no gentleman could 
take, sir! 

So I told him pat and plump,“ You lie! 
under a mistake, sir !” 

Fools may be fool-hardy, still, but men like me 
are wiser, 

And if we get a fighting fame, it is for fighting 
shy, sir! 

‘ Said I, ** Sir, if you take the wall, yeu take it 
to your ruin ;” 

Then forth he popped his knuckles, and gave my 
nose a screwing ; 

“Zounds and fury !” bellows I, “ there's no 
bearing this at all, sir!” 

So I lifted up my cane, and I gave the rogue— 
the wall, sir! , 

Tools may be fool-hardy, but men like me are 
wiser, 

And if I get a fighting fame, it is for fighting 
shy, sir! 

‘I told him for his insolence I must have satis- 
faction, 

When he gave me such a kick, that it drove me 
to distraction ; 

My patience now was overcome, 80 nebody will 
wonder, 

That I doubled up my fist, and immediately 
knocked—under! 

Fools may be fool-hardy still, but men like me 
are wiser, 

And if we get a fighting fame, it is for fighting 
shy, sir! 

We are sure our readers, knowing that there 
are four original poems by Thomson, the au- 
thor of the Seasons, would never forgive our 
omitting to quote two or three of them, even 
although, by inserting them, we should pro- 
voke an injunction in Chancery. The first 
piece is a Poetical Epistle to Sir Wilham 
Bennet, of Grubbat, Bart., a gentleman Thon- 
son often visited. The piece, which does not, 
certainly, boast much poetic merit, was writ- 
ten when the poct was only about fourteen 
years of age :— 

‘ My trembling muse your honour does address: 

That it’s a bold attempt most humbly I confess. 

If you'll encourage her young fagging flight, _ 

She'll upwards soar, and mount Parnassus 
height. 

If little things with great may be compared, 

In Rome, it so with divine Virgil fared 5 

The tuneful bard Augustus did inspire, 

Made his great genius flash poetic fire: 

But if upon my flight your honour frowns, 

The muse folds up her wings, and—dying= 
justice owns.’ 

The second poem by Thomson is a Hymn 
to God’s Power, for which we must refer to 
the volume itself, and shall, therefore, only 
quote the two remaing pieces, entitled, May, 
and The Morning in the Country. The first 
is Upon May:— 

‘Among the changing months May stands con- 

fest 

The sweetest, and in fairest colours drest ! 

Soft as the breeze that fans the smiling field; 

Sweet as the breath that opening roses yield ; 

Fair as the colour iavish Nature paints, — 

On virgin flowers free from unodorous sete 

To rural scenes thou tempt’st the busy crow? 

Who in each grove thy praises sing aloud. 
The last piece—The Morning in the Couns 
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s When from the opening chambers of the east, 

The morning springs, in thousand luxuries drest, 

The early lark his morning tribute pays, 

And, in shrill note, salutes the blooming day. 

Refreshed fields with pearly dew do shine, 

And tender blades therewith their tops incline. 

Their painted leaves the unblown flowers ex- 

and 

And vith their odorous breath perfume the 
land. 

The crowing cock and chattering hen awakes 

Dull sleepy clowns, who know the morning 
breaks. 

The herd his plaid around his shoulder throws, 

Grasps his drear crook, calls on his dog, and 

oes 

id the fold: he walks with careful pace, 

And fallen clods sets in their wonted place ; 

Then opes the door, unfolds his fleecy care, 

And gladly sees them crop their morning fare!” 

It is due to the author of The Seasons, to 
state, that these poems, which have long been 
in the possession of the Earl of Buchan, and 
are in the handwriting of the poet, are the 

roductions of his early years, and are print- 
ed in strict adherence to the MSS. 

We shall take an early opportunity of re- 
turning to this elegant little volume, as well 
as to some of its contemporaries, to which we 
stand pledged for a second notice. 


The Merchant, Ship-Owner, and Ship-Mas- 
ter’s Import and Export Guide ; comprising 
Every Ruske of Authentic Information re- 
lative to Shipping, Navigation, and Com- 
merce: Descriptions of Countries, Places, 
Exchanges, Moneys, Weights, and Mea- 
sures. The Statutes brought down to the 
End of Session 6 Geo. IV., and the other 
Parts to Nov. 1, 1825. Accompanied by 
Maps and an Index. By Cnartes Pore, 
Controlling Surveyor of the Warehouses 
in Bristol, &c. Eleventh Edition. 8vo. 
pp. 741. London, 1825. Baldwin and 
Co. 

VaivaBLe as Mr. Pope’s work has ever 

been, yet the present edition is rendered pe- 

culiarly so by the important alterations which 
have been made relative to the laws of com- 
merce during the last year—alterations that 
overturn the prejudices of ages, and give, not 
only a new impetus, but a new tone and cha- 
racter to the mercantile transactions of this 
country. Among civilized nations, each pos- 
sesses some articles of produce peculiar to it- 
self, or some species of manufacture in which 
it excels, Nothing, it might be expected, 
would be more natural than that each should 
exchange those articles, in which it possessed 
an abundance, for those of which it was defi- 
cient, on liberal and reciprocal terms. Each 
country might, by this means, enjoy the col- 
lected sweets of the world: a far different 
system has, however, prevailed; and states, 
even in periods of peace, have adopted a po- 
licy which would be even doubtful in war— 
that of punishing each other with privations, 
by laying such heavy export duties on their 

Own produce and manufacture, and such se- 

Vere import duties on those of other coun- 

ttles, ag to amount to a prohibition. 

Happily for this country, the present age 
Possesses many enlightened statesmen, parti- 
cularly so far as the commercial interests of 
the country are concerned; they have seen 








the absurdity of preventing British subjects 
from wearing French silks, or drinking French 
brandy, and thus restraining our Gallic 
neighbours from wearing our printed cottons, 
or using our Sheffield or Birmingham wares: 
they have, therefore, relaxed the system, by 
lowering the duty on the imports of foreign 
produce and manufactures. It is true that, 
in order to render this system beneficial, it 
should be mutual, and that France has taken 
alarm, or, rather, that the French ministry is 
not firmly enough seated, to venture on at- 
tacking the commercial prejudices that pre- 
vail, and the concessions on our part have 
not been met with corresponding liberality ; 
we are not, however, surprised at this, for 
we ourselves have been so slow in adopting 
the new and sensible system, as to justify the 
observation of Pope, that— 

‘Truth would you teach, aud save a sinking 

land, 
All hear, none aid you, and few understand.’ 


Time, which as Lord Bacon well observes 
is the greatest of all innovators, will, we doubt 
not, soon convince governments of their true 
interests; and then, but not till then, can 
commerce be placed on a right footing. The 
only fear we have is, lest our government 
should not wait for the march of opinion in 
other countries, and return to its exclusive 
and prohibitory system, because other coun- 
tries have not met it in liberality. But we 
think we hear our readers say, it is not 
necessary to give an essay on commercial 
policy, in reviewing a work like that of Mr. 
Pope, which must be well known, from its 
having reached the eleventh edition. 

Mr. Pope’s work commences with an in- 
troductory historical lecture on shipping, na- 
vigation, and commerce, which has been pub- 
lished separately, and noticed favourably in 
The Literary Chronicle: then follow various 
articles connected with commerce (prineipal- 
ly statistical), such as tables of the revenue, 
exports, imports, value of money, the course 
of exchange, weights and measures, coins, Kc. 
After these articles, which may be considered 
as introductory, Mr. Pope enters more im- 
mediately on his subject, and divides his work 
into ten parts. The first part contains the 
general regulations as to navigation and com- 
merce; with an account of the duties, draw- 
backs, and bounties, on the various species 
of goods, which are alphabeticaliy arranged ; 
a brief description of each article is given, as 
well as an account of the quantities imported, 
and the average prices. 

The second part contains the general regu- 
lation as to exports, with a list and descrip- 
tion of the articles on which custom duty is 
payable, alphabetically arranged: the regula- 
tions of the coasting trade occupies part 3. 
The fourth part contains the laws relating to 
aliens, consuls, agents, and the various class- 
es of persons and things connected with com- 
merce. J art 5 is a continuation of the sub- 
ject, and contains the laws affecting vessels, 
boats, apprentices, passengers, pilots, qua- 
rantine, warehousing, smuggling, Ke. In 
this section of the work, the acts of last ses- 
sion, relating to the quarantine and warehous- 
ing, are fully explained; and itis one reat 
meritot Mr. Pope's work, that it yises a taith- 





ful account of the most recent commercial 
laws, and describes them as they exist at the 
very moment his book appears 

e remaining sections of this work, that 
is, from part 6 to 10 inclusive, consist of a 
geographical, political, statistical, and com- 
mercial gazetteer of the world, in which the 
several countries, ports, and trading towns, 
are not only well and accurately deseribed, 
but the recent or important commercial trea- 
ties, which regulate the intercourse between 
this and other countries, are given. 

In a work of this sort, it is utterly impossible 
to give any extract that can show its charac: 
ter or value; and we should as soon attempt 
to exemplify the nature and extent of British 
commerce, by producing a yard of muslin, 
or a pound of figs, as by any quotation we can 
make: we shall, however, make a short quo- 
tation, from the gazetteer part of the volume, 
descriptive of the Burman empire, which ex- 
cites more than usual interest at this time, on 
account of its being the only part in the whole 
world where Britons raise a hostile sword. 

‘ Burman Empire.—The produce of its fo- 
rests maintains adecided pre-eminence, from 
the northern frontiers to the sea. Teak- wood, 
with all the varieties of timber known in In- 
dia, is to be found in abundance and perfec- 
tion. In the upper provinces they grow 
wheat, and all the variety of pulse and grams 
known in India; on the banks of the rivers, 
and wherever they can command water, rice ; 
besides indigo, cossoom)a of a very superior 
quality, very fine tobacco, and cotton of two 
kinds—the common white of India, and a 
brown kind, peculiar to the country, which 
is imported into China for making nankcens ; 
they Lore also abundance of sugar-cane, but 
do not manufacture it, contenting themselves 
with jaggree made from the cudjoor or date- 
tree. They have great variety of fruits, some 
peculiar to the country; all those common to 
India, some in great perfection, as mangoes, 
orauvges, and melons; they have also the va- 
rious legumes, and excellent vegetables and 
roots, common to India. A dearth is seldom 
known; when it happens, it proceeds more 
from indolence and oppression than any fault 
in the soil or climate. To China they export 
annually five or six lacs of rupees-worth 
(prime cost) of cotton; the returns are made 
in raw silk, wrought silks, velvet, gold and 
silver thread, gold ingots and plates, leaf 
gold, true and false, for gildmg (of which 
immense guantities are expended), foils of 
various colours, paper toys, and dried 
fruits. The Chinese also take off a 
great part of their ivory, amber, jasper, 
and precious stones, and some birds’ nest» 
from Tavoy and Mergui; but it dées not ap 
pear that any European or Indian commod:- 
ties find their way to China by this route, not 
even broad-cloth; as, under the present sys 
tem, the price would be too high before jt 
reached the eonsumer. Exclusive of this, 
the Chinese appear to me to be universally 
bigotted in favour of their own manufactures; 
with less liberality, their commercial policy 
seems to be regulated by the same principles 
as our own; they encourage the import of 
raw materials, and the export of manufac- 
tires. The whele produce of the ruby-mines 
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(in which sapphires, topazes, emeralds, and 
garnets, are found jumbled together) does not 
amount to more than 30,000 tecals per an- 
num—at least, what are permitted to be sold ; 
the most valuable being appropriated for the 
use of the king, and locked up in his trea- 
sury. The produce of the silver and other 
mines it is impossible to learn; but it 1s but 
trifling, owing to the rapacity of government, 
which does not afford sufficient security to 
the adventurers, or allow them an adequate 
share for their risk and labour. Mining is 
everywhere a dangerous speculation, here par- 
ticularly so: the Chinese and Shans are in 
general the adventurers. To Bengal, by way 
of Arracan, they chiefly export silver bullion 
for the purchase of silk and cotton piece 
goods; } speak of five hundred boats em- 
ployed in that trade, but I much doubt the 
fact. From Yanghong and Bassien they ex- 
port sticklac, timber, ivory, wax, cutch, wood 
and earth oil, precious stones, and other tri- 
fles, to various parts of India, to the amount 
of ten or fifteen lacs of tecals or rupees; and 
import various European, Indian, and China 
goods, to the amount of ten lacs, more or 
less. From the Shan country they get gold, 
silver, musk, sticklac, ivory, jasper, horses, 
and laipac—a coarse kind of tea in general 
use amongst them, and which they eat with 
oil, chilies, and garlic. The eating of laipac 
forms an indispensable part of the ceremonial 
in every contract. From Martaban, Tavoy, 
and Mergui, they get a little gold, wild car- 
demoms, ivory, wax, birds’ nests, and tin, 
and most of their salt fish and balachong. 
They manufacture most of their silks, and 
dye them very well of various brilliant co- 
lours; also a fine brown cotton cloth, of 
which they are very fond; and a great deal 
of coarse, and some fine cotton cloth, for 
their own consumption. They smelt metals 
(iron in large quantities for their own use); 
make paper, and various articles of lackered 
ware; refine culinary saltpetre; make gun- 
powder (very bad); manufacture most of the 
coarse ironmongery; found brass for various 
purposes; build ships and boats; make twine 
and cordage; turn in wood and ivory; po- 
lish and cut their precious stones; and excel 
in pottery: but all their best artificers are fo- 
reigners ; all they do is done rudely; and to 
their women alone must be ascribed the me- 
rit of weaving and dyeing.’ 

Mr. Pope’s work is peculiarly valuable, 
from its containing all the commercial treaties 
recently formed with the republics of South 
America, which are not to be met with in 
any other work; it is, indeed, a volume which 
no merchant, statesman, or legislator, ought 
to be without: and we are not in the least 
surprised at the popularity it has attained: 
the present edition is, however, we repeat, 
rendered essentially useful to the mer- 
cantile world, on account of the import- 
ant alterations that have taken place in our 
commercial regulations. The work also con- 
tains two good maps—one of the world, and 
the other of Europe; and considering the 
creat body of information it contains, the 
importance of the subject to which it relates, 





Reminiscences of Michael Kelly, of the King’s 
Theatre and Drury Lane. 2 vols, 8vo. 
London, 1825. Colburn. 

Tue eagerness with which the public has 

seized on Reminiscences, Conversations, kc. 

of the illustrious departed, has induced Mr. 

Kelly to favour the world, at the price of 

twenty-eight shillings, with all the gossiping 

stories and anecdotes his memory retains, 

That many of these are interesting, will be 

readily believed, for we are convinced,— 

such is the varied society which frequents 
the theatre, before and behind the scenes, 
and mingles with the actors, —that even 
an observant call-boy might dish up a very 
tolerable melange of his recollections,—and 
Mr. Kelly has not done more. Many of 
the stores he relates, are excessively stale, 
and though now in the sear and yellow leaf, 
he betrays an insufferable vanity. In youth 
he was a petit-maitre, and although there is 
no occasion to drive a man to confession, 
yet he might, at his age, conceal his follies. 
His vanity is unpardonable: throughout the 
whole of his Reminiscences, it is ego et rex 
meus ; he boasts of an intimacy with indivi- 
duals by whom he could only have been to- 
lerated, and assumes as much consequence 
as if he had been, what he never was, a first- 
rate in his profession. Kelly, however, after 
all, was a good natured fellow, and, we 
doubt not, but much of the egotlsm and co- 
louring of his Reminiscences, are by the per- 
son his bookseller has employed ‘to lick 
them into shape,’—for no one will suspect 

Kelly of doing it himself. 

The mention of the publisher of these Re- 
miniscences, reminds us of the odious quack- 
ery by which they have been ushered to the 
public. We say nothing of paragraphs or 
pufis prelusive, either paid for, or inserted 
through Mr. Colburn’s influence in the pub- 
lic journals ; we allude to the quack-like ma- 
neuyre with respect to the New Monthly 
Magazine. Our readers will probably re- 
collect that this said Mr. Colburn, who is 
proprietor of the New Monthly Magazine, 
once inserted in the fore part of it, an answer 
of Lady Morgan to her reviewers, printed so 
as to appear a part of the magazine.? As it 
was a very outrageous production, Mr. 
Campbell, the editor, (who, by the by, should 
talk less than he does at present, if he does 
not write more, which we do not recom- 
mend, unless he writes better.) found him- 
self compelled to disown, and declare it had 
been foisted in without his consent or even 
knowledge. 

With regard to Mr. Kelly’s work, some 
anticipatory extracts had appeared in a con- 
tem porary journal, in which Mr. Colburn is 
known to possess an interest; in the last 
number of his own journal, the New Monthly 
Magazine; and in another monthly work, 
also, there were extracts and puffing notices ; 
all before the reminiscences were published, 
calculated and prepared to excite anxiety for 
the appearance of the work. Well, it does 
appear; and then the publisher has the ef- 
frontery to declare, in public advertisements, 
that these extracts from Kelly’s book were 
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of his work, until a copy was presented to 
his Majesty, to whom it is dedicated. This 
is puffing which must make Turner, Warren 
Mrs. Johnson, of Soothing Syrup celebrity, 
and all the quack doctors, hide their dimi. 
nished heads, and cry—all hail! to the bib- 
liopolist of Burlington Street. 

Of Mr. Kelly’s life, it may be enough to 
be told, that he is a native of Dublin, was 
born of respectable parents, who were rigid 
Roman Catnolics; that, at an early age, he 
displayed a capacity for music, and was sent 
to Naples to cultivate it. He frequently 
appeared at the principal theatres on the 
continent, and, in London was, no doubt, 
in some degree popular; he led as respecta- 
ble a life as theatrical persons generally 
do, and was much esteemed in private, 
on account of his good nature, rather 
than his conversational talents, which are 
well known to be mediocre. His Remi- 
niscences, as we have already observed, con- 
tain many stale anecdotes, and yet there are 
several that are interesting, as we shall ex- 
emplify, and thus prove that, if we do not 
flatter him by our praise, we do him ample 
justice in selecting the very best portion of 
his work as specimens. 

At Leghorn, Kelly became acquainted with 
Storace and his wife, by the following curi- 
ous accident :— 

‘I went on shore to show my passport at 
the Custom House. I had on a Sicilian ca- 
pote, with my hair (of which I had a great 
quantity, and which, like my complexion, 
was very fair) floating over it: I was as thin 
as a.walking stick. As I stepped from the 
boat, I perceived a young lady and gentle- 
man standing on the Mole, making observa- 
tions ; as the former looked at me she laugh- 
ed, and as I approached, I heard her say to 
her companion, in English, which, of course, 
she thought I did not understand, “ Look at 
that girl dressed in boy’s clothes!” To her 
astonishment, I answered, in the same lan- 
guage, “ You are mistaken, Miss; I ama 
very proper he animal, and quite at your ser- 
vice !” 

‘We all laughed till we were tired, and 
became immediately intimate; and _ these 
persons, my acquaintance with whom com- 
menced by this childish jest on the Mole, at 
Leghorn, continued through life the warmest 
and most attached of my friends. All love 
and honour to your memories Stephen and 
Nancy Storace! He was well known after- 
wards, as one of the best English composers, 
and she was at that time, though only fifteen, 
the prima donna of the Comic Opera, at Leg- 
horn. They were Londoners, and their real 
name wanted the ¢, which they introduced 
into it. Their father was a Neapolitan, and 
a good performer on the double bass, whic 
he played for many years at the Qpera 
House, when the band was led by the cele- 
brated Giardini. He married one of - 
Misses Trusler, of Bath, celebrated for mak- 
ing a peculiar sort of cake, and sister to me 
tor Trusler, well known in the literary wor 
as a chronologist. 

©The ane Storace, Doctor Armold, and 
Lowe, the singer, opened Mary-le-bone vagh 
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&c. Owing to the attraction of the music, 
and Miss Trusler’s plum-cakes, the gardens 
were successful for atime, but, disagreeing 
among themselves, the proprietors closed 
them, I believe, with loss. 

Of the death of that excellent composer, 
Storace, Mr. Kelly gives the following in- 
teresting account :— 

‘At Drury Lane Theatre, March 12, 1796, 
was the first representation of the [ron Chest, 
written by my friend George Colman. The 
music, composed by Storace, was, I believe, 
the eause of his premature and lamented 


death. On the first rehearsal, although la- 


houring under a severe attack of gout and fe- 
ver, after having been confined to his bed for 
many days, he insisted upon being wrapped 
up in blankets, and carried in a sedan chair 
to the cold stage of the playhouse. The en- 
treaties and prayers of his family were of no 
avail,—-go he would ; he went, and remained 
there to the end of the rehearsal. The agony 
I suffered, during the time, is beyond my 
power of description. He went home to his 
bed, whence he never rose again. The last 
twelve bars of music he ever wrote, were the 
subject of the song (and a beautiful subject 
it is), “ When the robber his victim had 
noted ;” which I sang in the character of 
7 Armstrong. I called upon him, the 
night of the day in which he had been at the 
rehearsal ; he sent for me to his bed-side, 
and pressing my hand, said,—‘‘ My dear 
Mic, I have tried to finish your song, but 
find myself unable to accomplish it; I must 
be ill, indeed, when I can’t write for you, 
who have given so much energy to my com- 
positions. I leave you the subject of your 
song, and beg you will finish it yourself; no 
one can do it better; and my last request is, 
that you will let no one else meddle with it.” 
Saying these words, he turned on his side, 
and fell into a slumber; and never, never did 
I see him more. 

“His memory will for ever live in the 
hearts of all who have heard his composi- 
tions ; for the drafts of true genius, though 
they may not be honoured so soon as they 


come due, are sure to be paid with compound 


interest in the end.. This is an old maxim, 
and, I hope, a trueone. He died, March 
the 16th, in the thirty-third year of his 
age. It is a singular coincidence, that three 
such great musical geniuses as Purcell, Mo- 
zart, and Storace, were nearly of the same 
age, when fate ordained them to their early 
graves, 

*On the 30th of the same month, was first 
performed, the opera of Mahmoud, written 
by Prince Hoare; the music chiefly by Sto- 
race. 

‘The whole of the profits arising from 
the opera, were generously given by the au- 
thor to Storace’s widow and orphan. 

‘All the performers took the greatest pains 
to do justice to the posthumous work of the 
composer. Kemble’s acting, as the hero of 
the piece, was a masterly performance. The 
Opera had a run of many nights, and was 
much applauded ; it had the powerful sup- 
port of Mr. Braham, who made his first ap- 
pearance in it at Drury Lane, and sung a 
hunting cavatina, in a masterly style; as well 
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as a beautiful ballad, “From shade§ of 
night!” with great truth of expression and 
simplicity. Mr. Braham was received with 
the greatest applause, and deservedly so, for 
there is no such singer when he pleases ; he 
is, decidedly, the greatest vocalist of his day, 
and, from a long professional intercourse 
with him, I ever found him replete with libe- 
rality and kindness ; and ever ready to give 
his meed of applause to real merit.’ 

Of composers and players Kelly relates 
numerous anecdotes. Of Mozart he says:— 

‘I went one evening to a concert of the 
celebrated Kozeluch’s, a great composer for 
the piano-forte, as well as a fine performer 
on that instrument. I saw there the com- 
posers Vanhall and Baron Diderstoff, and, 
what was to me one of the greatest gratifica- 
tions of my musical life, was there introduced 
to that prodigy of genius— Mozart. He 
favoured the company by performing fanta- 
sias and capriccios on the piano-forte. Ilis 
feeling, the rapidity of his fingers, the great 
execution and strength of his left hand, par- 
ticularly, and the apparent inspiration of his 
modulations, astounded me After this 
splendid performance, we sat down to sup- 
per, and [ had the pleasure to be placed at 
table between him and his wife, Madame 
Constance Weber, a German lady, of whom 
he was passionately fond, and by whom he 
had three children. He conversed with me 
a good deal about Thomas Linley, the first 
Mrs. Sheridan’s brother, with whom he was 
intimate at Florence, and spoke of him with 
great affection. After supper, the young 
branches of our host had a dance, and Mozart 
joined them, Madame Mozart told me that, 
great as his genius was, he was an enthusiast 
in dancing, and often said, that his taste lay 
in that art, rather than in music. 

‘He was a remarkably small man, very 
thin and pale, with a profusion of fine fair 
hair, of which he was rather vain. He gave 
me a cordial invitation to his house, of which 
I availed myself, and passed a great part of 
my time there. He always received me 
with kindness and hospitality. He was re- 
markably fond of punch, of which beverage 
I have seen him take copious draughts. He 
was also fond of billiards, and had an excel- 
lent billiard table in his house. Many and 
many a game have I played with him, but 
always came off second best. He gave Sun- 
day concerts, at which I never was missing. 
Ife was kind-hearted, and always read 
to oblige, but so very particular, when he 
played, that ifthe slightest noise were made 
he instantly left off.’ 

Lord Cowper, it appears, was the great 
patron of Morelli, who was in the early part 
of his life his lordship’s volante, or running 
footman :— 

‘ One night, when going to bed, his lord- 
ship’s attention was attracted by some one 
singing an air, from an opera then in vogue ; 
the person was seated on the steps of a 
church, opposite to his lordship’s palace ; 
the prodigious quality of the voice, the fine 
ear and excellent taste displayed, astonished 
his lordship. He ordered his valet to inquire 
who the extraordinary performer could be ; 
the valet replied, “ that he knew very well ; 
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it was young Giovanni, one of his lordship’s 
volantes. His ear for music is so perfect,” 
said the valet, “that whatever he hoe he 
catches instantly : he often sings to the ser- 
vants, and is the delight of us all.” The 
following morning, Giovanni was ushered 
into his lordship’s breakfast-room, where he 
sang several songs, in a style and with exe- 
cution to surprise him still more! His lord- 
ship ordered Signor Mansoli, Signor Verolli, 
and Camproni, Maestro di Cupella to the 
grand duke, to hear him; they all declared 
it the finest voice they had ever heard, and 
that he only wanted instruction to become 
the very first bass singer in the world! 
“ Then,” said Lord Cowper, “ that he shall 
not want long,—from this moment I take 
him under my protection, and he shall have 
the best instruction Italy can afford.” 

* His lordship kept his w ord; and for two 
years, Morelli had the first masters that mo- 
ney could procure. At the end of that time, 
he was engaged as primo buffy at Leshora. 
He then went the round ofall the principal 
theatres with great eclat. At the Teatro de 
La Valle, in Rome, he was perfectly idolizeJ, 
often singing at the Carnival. He was en- 
gaged at the Pergola theatre; ayd his suc- 
cess, on his return to Florence, was tri- 
ump&ant indeed! I have often heard hin 
say, that the proudest day of his life was that 
on which his former master, Lord Cowper, 
invited him to dine with him.’ 

Mozart's Marriage of Figaro was first pro- 
duced at Vienna, and its reception was such 
as might be expected. Kelly was one of the 
original performers in it, and the only one 
now living :— 

‘It was allowed that never waa opera 
stronger cast. I have seen it performed at drf- 
ferent periods in other countries, and well 
too, but no more to compare with its original 
performance than light is to darkness. All the 
original performers had the advantage of the 
instruction of the composer, who transfused 
into their minds his inspired meaning. I ne- 
ver shall forget his litthe animated counte- 
nance, when lighted up with the glowing ray; 
of genius; it is as impossible to describe tt, 
as it would be to paint sunbeams. 

‘TI called on him one evening; he said to 
me, “ I have just finished a little duet for my 
Opera—you shall hear it.” He sat down to 
the piano, and we sang it. I was delighted 
with it, and the musical world will give me 
credit for being so, when I mention the duet, 
sung by Count Almaviva and Susan—Crude/ 
perche finora farmi languire cost. A more de- 
licious morceau never was penned by man, 
and it has often been a source of p'ea:u et» 
me to have been the first who hesrl it, ani 
to have sung it with its greatly-:a ed .on- 
poser. I remember, at the first e ear alo 
the full band, Mozart was on the s we, wt 
his crimson pelisse and gold-laced ¢ ckeJ 
hat, giving the time of the music to the or- 
chestra. Figaro’s song, Nun piu andrei, fir- 


fallone amoroso, Bennuci gave with the great- 


est animation and power of voice. 

‘ I was standing close to Mozart, who, su¢- 
to voce, was repeating, ** Brave! Bravu Pen- 
nuci!”’ and, when Benunuci came to the fine 
passage, Cherubino, alla vittoria, alla glo-a 
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militar, which he gave out with Stentorian 
lungs, the effect was electricity itself—for the 
whole of the performers on the stage, and 
those in the orchestra, as if actuated by one 
feeling of delight, vociferated, “ Bravo! Bravo 
maestro! Viva! Viva grande Mozart!” Those 
in the orchestra I thought would never have 
ceased applauding, by beating the bows of 
their violins against the musie-desks. The 
little man acknowledged, by repeated obei- 
sances, his thanks for the distinguished mark 
of enthusiastic applause bestowed upon him.’ 

The following is an anecdote of the late 
eccentric Duke of Queensberry :— 

On Tuesdays and Saturdays he had ge- 
nerally a large dinner party of the French 
nobility, who were obliged to seek shelter in 
this country from the horrors of the revolu- 
tion: he was well aware that a French lady 
or gentleman is au desespoir, unless they can 
so to some spectacle; and he used the fol- 
lowing delicate mode of indulging them in 
their favourite amusement, knowing that they 
were too poor to indulge themselves, and too 
proud to accept of pecuniary assistance. 

‘ After coffee had been handed round, he 
used to ask, “* Who is going to the Italian 
Opera to-night?) I long to use my family 
privilege.” 1 was present one evening, when 
the Duchesse de Pienne asked him what this 
privilege meant? He said, it was that of 
writing admissions for the theatres, to any 
amount he pleased, without entailing any ex- 
pense. This was apparently a joyful hearing 
tothe theatrical amateurs, and nine of the 
party went that evening to the Opera with 
is written admissions, He had previously 
made an arrangement with my worthy friend, 
Mr. Jewel, the Opera-Llouse treasurer, and 
also, as I understood, with other theatres, 
that his orders were always to be admitted, 
and the next morning sent to his steward, 
who had directions to pay the amount of the 
admissions which his grace had sent in. 
This delicate manner of conferring a favour 
needs no comment.’ 

The following are amusing anecdotes of 
Sheridan ;— 

‘ Kemble came to him in one evening, and 
they again drank very deep, and I never saw 
Mr. Sheridan in better spirits. Kemble was 
complaining of want of novelty at Drury 
Lane Theatre; and that, as manager, he felt 
uneasy atthe lack of it. * My dear Kemble,” 
said Mr. Sheridan, “‘ don’t talk of grievances 
now.” But Kemble still kept on saying, 
‘** Indeed we must seek for novelty, or the 
theatre must sink—novelty, and novelty 
alone, Can prop it.” 

‘** Then,’”’ replied Sheridan with a smile, 
“if you want novelty, act Hamlet, and have 
music played between your pauses.” 

* Kemble, however he might have felt the 
sarcasm, did not appear to take it in bad 
part. What made the joke tell at the time 
was this, a few nights previous, while Kemble 
was acting Hamlet, a gentleman came to the 
pit-door, and tendered half-price. The mo- 
ney-taker told him that the third act was only 
then begun, 

‘The gentleman, looking at his watch, 
said, It must be impossible, for that it was 
then but half-past nine. 
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‘« That is very true, sir,” replied the 
money-taker, “ but recollect Mr. Kemble 
plays Hamlet to-night.” 

‘Mr. Sheridan, although a delightful com- 
panion, was by no means disposed to loqua- 
city—indeed, quite the contrary; but when 
he spoke he commanded universal attention, 
and what he said deserved it, Ilis conver- 
sation was easy and good-natured, and so 
strongly characterized by shrewdness and a 
wit peculiarly his own, that it would be hard 
indeed to find his equal as a companion. 
That he had his failings who will deny ; but 
then, who amongst us has not? and one 
thing I can safely affirm, that he was as great 
an enemy to himself as to any body else. 

‘One evening that their late majesties 
honoured Drury Lane Theatre with their 
presence, the play, by royal command, was 
the School for Scandal. When Mr. She- 
ridan was in attendance to light their ma- 
jesties to their carriage, the king said to him, 
“‘T am much pleased with your comedy of 
the School for Scandal; but I am still more 
so with your play of the Rivals: that is my 
favourite, and I will never give it up.” 

‘Her majesty, at the same time, said, 
“ When, Mr, Sheridan, shall we have ano- 
ther play from your masterly pen?” He 
replied, that “he was writing a comed 
which he expected very shortly to finish.” 

‘I was told of this, and the next day, 
walking with him along Piccadilly, I asked 
him if he had told the queen that he was 
writing a play? Tle said be had, and that 
he was actually about one. 

‘No,’ said I to him, “ you will never 
write again; you are afraid to write.” 

‘ He fixed his penetrating eye on me, and 
said, Of whom am I afraid ?” 

‘I said, “ You are afraid of the author of 
the School for Scandal.” 

‘I believe at the time I made the remark, 
he thought my conjecture was right.’ 

Kelly was at Naples during the memorable 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius, in 1779, and 
he relates a singular instance of priestly in- 
fluence over the Lazzaroni, who demanded 
of the archbishop to give up their wooden 
patron saint, St. Januario, that they might 
place him near the volcano, in order to sup- 
press it. The archbishop refused, and 

‘The Lazzaroni finding themselves disap- 
pointed, held a council, and I saw them in 
an immense body march to Pausilippo, whi- 
ther the king and queen had retired, deter- 
mined to force the king to order the saint to 
be given uptothem. The king appeared on 
the balcony to address them, but in vain; the 
queen also (enceinfe), came forward, but 
without avail. The royal guard and a Swiss 
regiment were ordered to disperse them ; but 
they were not to be intimidated ; for neither 
entreaties nor menaces could divert them from 
their purpose. ‘The saint! the saint! give us 
up our saint!’ was the universal cry. Just 
as popular fury was at its height, a man ap- 
peared, whom, the moment they saw, the 
wolves became lambs; the mob fell on their 
knees before him bareheaded and in total 
silence. He addressed them in the following 
conciliatory manner :— 

‘What do you come here for, ye infa- 
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| mous scoundrels? Do ye want to disturb 

our saint, in his holy sanctuary, by movin 
him? Think ye, ye impious rascals, that if 
St. Januario had chosen to have the moun. 
tain silent, ere this, he would not have com- 
manded it to beso? Hence! to your homes 
ye vagrants! away! be off! lest the saint, 
enraged at your infamous conduct, should 
order the earth to open and swallow you up,’ 
| This soothing speech, added by a kick to 
one, and a knock on the head to another, 
(fairly dealt to all within his reach), dispersed 
them without a single murmur} So that 
what the supplication of their sovereign, 
backed by the soldiery could not effect, was 
accomplished by one man, armed indeed 
with superstition, but with nothing else ! 

‘ This man was Father Rocco, well known 
to have possessed the most unbounded power 
over the lower orders in Naples ; of no saint 
in the calendar (St. Januario excepted), did 
they stand in such awe as of Father Rocco, 
Ile was a sensible shrewd man, and used the 
power he possessed with great discretion, 
Hie was much in the confidence of Chevalier 
Acton, and the other ministers, 

‘ Previous to his time, assassinations were 
frequent at night in the streets, which were 
in utter darkness ; and the government dared 
not interfere to have them lighted, lest they 
should offend the Lazzaroni; but Father 
Rocco undertook to do it. Before each 





house in Naples there is a figure ofa Ma- 
dona, or some saint, and he had the address 
to persuade the inhabitants that it was a 
mortal sin to leave them in the dark.’ 

The Romans, Mr, Kelly says, are the most 
severe of critics, particularly the abbés, who 
sit in the first row of the pit, with a lighted 
wax taper in one hand and a book of the 
opera in the other, and should a poor devil 
of a singer miss a word, he is saluted by their 
abbéships, with a ‘ bravo, you beast.’ 

‘It is customary for the composer ofan 
opera to preside at the piano-forte the first 
three nights of its performance, and a pre- 
cious time he has of it in Rome, Should 
any passage in the music strike the audience 
ag similar to one of another composer, they 
cry, “ bravo, il ladro !"— bravo, you thief ” 
or, “ bravo, Paesiello! bravo, Sacchinil!”— 
if they suppose the passage stolen from them, 
‘the curse of God light on him who first put 
a pen into your hand to write music!” This 
I heard said, in the Tearto del Altiberti, to 
the celebrated composer Gazzaniga, who was 
obliged to sit patiently at the piano-forte to 
hear the flattering commendation. 

‘Cimarosa, who was their idol as a com- 
poser, was once so unfortunate as to make 
use of a movement in a comic opera, at the 


one of his own, in an opera composed by 
him for the preceding carnival. An abbé 
started up, and said, “ bravo, Cimarosa ; you 
are welcome from Naples; by your music 0 
to-night, it is clear you have neither left your 
trunk behind you, nor your old music; you 
are an excellent cook in hashing up ol 
dishes !” ? 
While at Florence, Kelly went with a 
large party to a tour, about twenty-five 





miles from that city, in the upper Val di 











Teatro del la Valle, which reminded them of 
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Arno, to witness the grand festival in honour 
of Santa Massinina :— 

‘It is a curious fact that, for months, six- 
teen or seventeen thousand of the peasantry 
are kept in training to represent the story of 
David and Goliath. They form two grand 
armies, the Philistines and the Israelites. 
Their kings, princes, &c. are all dressed 
magnificently in ancient costume, with an- 
cient martial instruments, &c. on both sides. 
The Programme was very clearly made out, 
and well executed. The whole of the chal- 
lenge, David's acceptance of it, his breaking 
his adversary’s head witb a stone, and then 
cutting it off with his own sword, were all 

erformed in very excellent pantomime. 
After the general battle and rout of the Phi- 
listines, the Israelites return,and place David 
in a triumphal car; his prisoners following 
amidst the clang of martial instruments, and 
the shouts of between twenty and thirty thou- 
sand people.’ 

Sienna, Bologna, and Venice, were after- 
wards visited by iiclly, who seems always to 
to have been at these places when anything 
extraordinary was to be met with, and was 
at Venice during the ceremony of the doge 
wedding the proud Adriatic. On this oceasion 

‘The celebrated and witty Lord Lyttelton, 
and several other English gentlemen, went 
ina barge to see the ceremony. They had 
on board with them a laguais-de-place, a 
talkative fellow, making a plaguy noise, ex- 
plaining everything that was going on. This 
unfortunate Cicerone was standing up in the 
barge, and leaning over it, at the moment 
the Doge dropped the ring into the sea; the 
loquacious lacquey bawled out with all his 
might and strength, ‘f Now, my lord, look, 
look, the Doge has married the sea!” 

‘Flas he,” replicd Lord Lyttleton, “ then 
go you, you noisy dog, and pay the bride a 
visit;” and, giving him a push, into the sea 
went the poor prating valet; he was taken 
up immediately, without having received any 
injury, beyond a ducking, for which he was 
well repaid.’ 

To this anecdote of one peer we shall add 
that of another :— 

‘The Duke of Norfolk had a happy knack 
of telling a story. One, I remember, he told 
us with great nutvelé :-— 

‘Amongst his grace’s owls, at Arundel 
Castle, was one which was named Lord 
Thurlow, from an imaginary likeness between 
the bird and his lordship. One morning, 
when the duke was closetted with his solici- 
tor, with whom he was in deep consultation 
upon some electioneering business, the old 
owl-keeper knocked at the library door, and 
said, “ My lord, I have great news to give 
your grace.”’ 

' Well,” said the duke, “ what is it?” 

“Why, my lord,” said the man, “ Lord 
Thurlow has laid an egg this morning.” 

‘Not recollecting at the moment that the 
owl had been nick-named ‘ Lord Thurlow,” 
the duke was not a_little astonished; and, 
until the keeper explained, the solicitor was 
dreadfully scandalized by such an audacious 
calumny upon a noble lord, who had been 
$0 long upon the woolsack.’ 


Mr, Kelly does not confine himself either | 





to anecdotes or portraits of parsons of his 
own profession, but makes kings, princes, 
and statesmen pass in review before him. 
Of Prince Kaunitz, the prime minister to 
Joseph II. emperor of Germany, we are 
told :— 

‘ For several months in the year he kept 
open house for all strangers, provided they 
had been presented to him by their respec- 
tive ambassadors; he kept a splendid table, 
and those who were by their introduction 
entitled to dine with him, had only to send 
their names to his porter before ten o'clock 
in the morning. For my own part, I have 
wondered how he could get any persons to 
be his guests, so extraordinary was his mode 
of receiving them. He rose very late in the 
day, and made a point before dinner of tak- 
ing a ride in his riding-house, which he 
never commenced until the whole of his com- 
pany were assembled for dinner: after hav- 
ing deliberately ridden as long as he thought 
fit, he proceeded, without making any excuse, 
to make his toilette. 

‘Though a very old man, he was very fond 
of adorning his person, and remarkably par- 
ticular in his having his hair well dressed, 
and bien poudré.—In order to accomplish 
this object, he had four valets with powder 
putts, puffing away at him until his hair was 
powdered to his satisfaction, while he walked 
about his dressing-room in a mask. Another 
of his eccentric'ties was, that all times, when 
he had at his table ambassadors, foreigners, 
and ladies of the first distinction, he would 
immediately after dinner, have all the appa- 
ratus for cleaning his teeth put down upon 
the table ; literally tooth brushes, basons, 
&c.; and, without the least excuse to his 
company, would go through the whole pro- 
cess of cleaning his teeth; a ceremony which 
lasted for many minutes. It was justly said 
of him, that he first made his guests sick by 
making them wait so long for their dinner, 
and that after they had dined, he made them 
sick again by this filthy custom. But in 
every thing else he was a strict observer of 
etiquette, and piqued himself on it; thinking 
with Lord Chesterfield, that etiquette was 
the characteristic excellence of good society.’ 

Of Jack Palmer, Mr. Kelly relates many 
curious anecdotes, and, among others, the 
following :— 

‘I remember there was a new comedy to 
be performed at Drury Lane, the name of 
which I do not remember, in which Palmer 
had the principal part; it was very long, and 
the day before, at rehearsal, he did not know 
a single line of it. On the day the play was 
to be acted, the boxes all engaged, anda 
crowded house expected, Palmer sent word 
that he was taken dangerously ill, and that it 
would be at the risk of his life if he were to 
play that night. His letter was not sent to 
the theatre until three o'clock, when all was 
confusion, from the lateness of the hour at 
which the intelligence was received. Mr. 
Sheridan was at the box-office, and I was 
with him, when Powell, the prompter, 
brought him the letter. When he had read 
it, he said to me, ** I’d lay my life this isa 
trick of Plausible Jack’s, and that there is 
nothing the matter with him, except indeed 


not knowing a line of the part he has to act 
to-night. Let you and I call upon him, and 
I'm sure we shall find him as well as ever.” 

‘He lodged in Lisle Street, two doors from 
my house. As we were passing by, Mrs. 
Crouch happened to be at one of the win- 
dows, and beckoned Mr. Shersdan to walk 
in; he did so, and I went omto Palmer's; 
and finding the street-door open, I walked 
up-stairs, where I found him seated at table, 
with his family, in the middle of dinner, im 
seeming excellent health and spirits. I told 
him to clear away the table, for Mr. Sheridan 
would be there in two mmutes, to see him ; 
“and,” said I, “ he swears there is nothing 
the matter with you, and that you have 
shammed sick, only because you are not per- 
fect; if he find himself right in his surmises, 
he will never forgive you for putting off the 
lay.” 

“« Thanks, my best, my dearest, valued 
friend,’ replied Palmer, “ I’m sure you'll 
not betray me.” 

‘I assured him I would not, and in a mo- 
ment he was in his bed-room, enveloped in 
his dressing-gown, with a large woollen night 
cap on his head, and a handkerchief tied 
under his jaw, stretched om a sofa. As Mr. 
Sheridan entered the room, he began groan- 
ing, as if in the most exernciating torture 
from the tooth-ache. Never dxl he act a 
part better on or off the stage. Mr. Sheridan 
was really taken in; advised him to have 
his tooth extracted, and then to study his 
part, and get perfect in the new play. We 
went away, and I kept his secret till the day 
of his death.’ 

Ariosto.— Ariosto (the mad poet) one day 
passing a potter’s shop in Ferrara, heard the 
owner singing a stanza of the Orlando Fu- 
rioso, He listened, and found that the pot- 
ter mangled it miserably, rendering a most 
beautiful passage rank nonsense. This sv 
enraged the poet, that having a stick in his 
hand, he broke every thing he could reach. 
When the poor devil of a potter remonstrated 
with him for destroying the property of a 
man who had never done him any injury, he 
replied, “Tis false; you have done me in- 
jury; you have murdered my verses, and I 
have caught you in the fact.” When pressed 
to pay the poor man for his property, his 
only answer was, ‘‘ Let him learn to sing my 
poetry, and I will leave alone his pottery.” 

Madame Catalani.—‘ At Bangor, Madame 
Catalani heard the Welsh harp for the first 
time. The old blind harper of the house was 
in the kitchen : thither she went, and seemed 
delighted with the wild and plaintive music 
which he played ; but when he struck upa 
Welsh jig, she darted up before all the ser- 
vants in the kitchen, and danced as if she 
were wild. I thought she never would have 
finished, and, on quitting the kitchen, gave 
the harper two guineas.’ 

Suett and Kemble.—‘* I remember well, 
after poor Suett’s death, Kemble, in lament- 
ing the event, saying to me, “* My dear Mie, 
Penruddock has lost a powerful ally in Suett. 
Sir, I have acted the part with many W eazles, 
and good ones, too; but none of t could 





work up my passions to the pitch Suett did. 
Ile had a comical impertinent way of thrust- 
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ing his head into my face, which called forth 
all my irritable sensations; the effect upon 
me was irresistible.” 

Mrs. Coutts —‘ In May, 1795, Miss Mel- 
jon made her first appearance. Mr. She 
ridan had seen her the previous evening at 
Stafford, where she was acting; she was 
much patronized at that place by the leading 
families, particularly by Mr. Horton, an inti- 
mate electioneering friend of Mr. Sheridan’s. 
She was engaged at Drury Lane, and proved 
herself a valuable acquisition to our dramatic 
corps. She was a handsome girl, and much 
esteemed ; and in gratitude I feel called upon 
to say, that both as Miss Mellon and Mrs. 
Coutts, I have received from her the most 
marked and friendly attentions.’ 

( To be concluded in our next. ) 
> 


—— 





Memoirs of Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of Bohe- 
mia. By Miss Bencer. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1825. Longman and Co. 


Miss Bencer is a lady we have often seen 
in the Reading Room of the British Museum, 
where her patient research and undivided at- 
tention to the sulject in which she was en- 
gaged, formed a striking contrast to the list- 
less puppyism of many young visitors (for 
students they are not) in that national esta- 
blishment. Miss Benger is favourably known 
by preceding works, partaking of a mixture 
of hisory and biography, blending with the 
memoirs of the individual, a picture of the 
manners and customs of the age,—by which 
means, however, a large portion of the work 
would do for an account of any person liv- 
ing at the period in the same country. 

Elwabeth, Queen of Bohemia, was the 
daughter of the British, or rather Scotch, So- 
lomon, James the First, who married her to 
Frederic V., Elector Palatine. This prince, 
who was a very weak man, on the revolt of 
the Bohemians, was clected King of Bohe- 
mia, and might have maintained that rank, 
had not the timid policy of his father-in-law 
refused him assistance ; the consequence was, 
that he lost his estates, died, and left his wi- 
dow to return to England in poverty and 
distress. There was certainly nothing very 
striking in the character of Elizabeth, but 
Miss Benger, who is really a clever writer, 
has made these memoirs the vehicle for a 
very interesting and faithful picture of the 
state of society in Germany. A few, per- 
haps, of the best pictures and sketches have 
not any immediate connection with the work, 
but then they generally possess interest sufti- 
cient to recommend them, and of this class 
1s the following Bohemian story, which is 
the only extract we shall make from these 
volumes. We must premise, that previ- 
ous to the election of Frederic, as King of Bo- 
hemia, a desperate litigation had commenced 
between two noblemen, who had married sis- 
ters, the daughters of a wealthy baron, recently 
deceased, and each claimed, in right of his 
wife, a splendid inheritance :— 

‘ The origin of this feud was of a romantic 
cast. Twelve years before, the baron, a man 
of irascible vindictive passions, suspecting 
that his eldest daughter had formed an un- 
suitable connection, confined her in a solitary 
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only access was by a perpendicular ascent, 
sufficiently difficult to impede the most enter- 
prising adventurer. In this gloomy turret, 
the unhappy girl was condemned io waste 
her blooming youth, with no other compa- 
nion than the gaolers appointed by her inhu- 
man parent. At length the baron died, 
without pardoning or even seeing his ill-fated 
child; but not before he had given in mar- 
riage his second daughter to a nobleman of 
Calvinistic principles, who, on his demise, 
took possession of the whole property, as his 
wife’s patrimony ; and, effectually to bar all 
inimical pretensions, without scruple, deter- 
mined that the captivity of his sister should 
terminate but with her existence. For some 
time, Baron Slabata enjoyed, unmolested, the 
magnificent castle of his wife's ancestors ; 
and, such is the moral degradation attendant 
on feudal ignorance, his iniquitous actions 
were chartered with impunity. In the mean- 
while, it was notorious that the baron had 
left two daughters, one of whom, the eldest, 
and consequently the heiress, though im- 
mured, was supposed to be still in existence. 
Otto of Wartenberg, a spirited nobleman, 
with more courage than wealth, having lately 
buried his wife, recalled the image of the 
captive in her happier days, and resolved to 
attempt her deliverance. For this purpose 
he repaired, with a chosen band of brave 
men, to the foot of the declivity on which her 
tower stood. With infinite difficulty Otto 
ascended by a ladder of ropes to the summit, 
and employed the same means to assist his 
companions, Tlaving so far succeeded, they 
stormed the fortress, killed the guards, and, 
in the tone of chiva'rous romance, ret@Ased 
the lady. In what manner the victim of pa- 
ternal cruelty and fraternal avarice had en- 
dured her tedious imprisonment, is not de- 
tailed; but, however it might have impaired 
her beauty, it had not deprived her of attrac- 
tions in the eyes of Otto, who believed that, 
in making her his wife, he should, by the 
laws of Bohemia, acquire an exclusive right 
to her father’s possessions. Readily did the 
outcast lady accept his hand, and gladly did 
she acquiesce in the bold step he proposed to 
reinstate her in the castle of her ancestors. 

‘In this emergency, the regular course 
would have been to institute a legal process 
in the chancellor's court, and patiently to 
await his decision. But delays were as ill- 
suited to the baron’s necessities as the lady's 
impatience. The revolutionary movement 
in Bohemia seemed to have conferred per- 
sonal privileges on individual men. Instead, 
therefore, of submitting his claims to a chan- 
cellor, who might be swayed by interest or 
prejudice, Otto, like a true knight, took his 
cause into his own hands; and, having col- 
lected a sufficient force of armed men, pro- 
ceeded to the castle, compelled admission, 
and, vz et armis, dislodged its former occu- 
pants. 

‘The discomfited Slabata lost no time in 
stating his grievance to the directors, who 
summoned Wartenberg to answer for the 
outrage. Instead of obeving the citation, 
that nobleman employed himself in arming 
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gallantry, promised to stand or fall by their 
new lord. Ill fitted to contend with his in. 
trepid foe, the base Slabata had no resource 
but to restate his case to the chancellor, and 
tamely to endure affronts, until the election 
of a new monarch should have re-established 
in Bohemia a more regular government. Qp 
the arrival of Frederic in Bohemia, even 
Otto of Wartenberg altered his deportment, 
acquiesced in legal process, and implored the 
royal protection. Unfortunately, Slabata, 
wo was notoriously a Calvinist, had already 
secured the good will of the new govern. 
ment; and his forcible cjectment from the 
castle was declared to be a violation of the 
laws, for which offence Otto was amerced iy 
a heavy fine, and imprisoned in the tower of 
Prague. 

‘In the meanwhile, the countess was al. 
lowed to remain. in the castle of Gutschin un- 
til the cause in the chanceller’s court should 
be tinally determined ; when, on what colour- 
able pretence appears not, the represcntative 
of the elder sister was nonsuited, and Sla- 
bata, the unjust rapacious brother, confirmed 
in the inheritance. Not one moment was 
lost by the favoured litigant to enforce resti- 
tution; but, well knowing that the wife of 
Wartenberg participated im her husband's 
conrage, he urged the Rath to persuade her 
not to arm her vassals against the king's au- 
thority. The lady listened with calmness, 
and even promised to admit Slabata quietly, 
provided he came without soldiers, and at- 
tended only by legal officers. For this the 
Rath pledged himself; and Slabata arrived, 
with only ten legal commissaries, to the gates 
of the castle. Mistrusting, however, the pla- 
cability of his sister-in-law, he had taken the 
precaution to provide soldiers, who, entering 
by a postern gate, were admitted privately 
within the court of the castle. 

‘In the meanwhile, her vassals, including 
the inhabitants of Gutschin, beginning, un- 
asked, to assemble before the gates of the 
castle, the Rath read to them aloud the royal 
commission, denouncing the penalties of im- 
prisonment and confiscation on all who re- 
sisted the royal mandate. Upon hearing ths 
preamble, the people dispersed, leaving the 
lady Wartenberg no alternative but submt- 
sion or imprisonment. Her native pride and 
courage were still unsubdued ; and, preter- 
ring even death with vengeance, to baggary 
and disgrace, she commanded her soldiers to 
fall upon Slabata’s party. The latter prov- 
ing victorious, she withdrew with precipita- 
tion to an inner apartment, where she had 
hoarded a few barrels of powder ; and here 
having plied the men with wine, she present- 
ed them with pipes for smoking, and encot- 
raged them, by fair promises, to renew thi 
attack, though, from an effort so desperate, 
she could expect only destruction. In the 
meanwhile, Slabata, exulting in success, Was 
proudly conducting his retainers to the hall, 


too happy to be relieved from the presence of 
| his injured kinswoman. 


But vain were his 


speculations! According to Kevenhuller, 2 
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once awarded justice to the rapacious Sla- 
bata and the vindictive wife of Otto. Ina 
few moments was heard an explosion, be- 
yond description terrible ; the walls of the 
castle were lifted from their foundations ; in 
a single instant one of its wings was levetled 
with the earth, and, with the exception of 
fve or six favoured individuals, who almost 
miraculously escaped, nobles, peasants, vas- 
sals, children, horses, were involved in one 
fate, and, above all, the lady and the baron, 
who had been the primary cause of the ca- 


tastrophe. . 

‘No sooner was the news received at 
Prague than the wretched Otto was released 
from the tower, apparently at liberty to take 

ssession of the melancholy ruins; but, 
though audacious, he was not obdurate ; and, 
so overwhelming were the impressions of 
horror and grief which this catastrophe pro- 
duced on his frame, that he survived not many 
days his miserable consort. Such was the 


state of society in Bohemia, that this tremen- 


dous outrage was perpetrated in a castle but 
ten miles distant from the gates of Prague.’ 





Cottage Comforts, with Hints for promoting 
them, gleuned from Experience; enlivened 
with sluthentic Arecdotes. By Estner 
HewLetr. 12mo. pp. 236. London, 
1825. Simpkin.and Marshall. 

Ir is said too many cooks spoil the dinner, 

and another wise saw declares, that although 

God sends meat, a personage who shall be 

nameless sends cooks; of the truth of these 

sayings we are as ignorant as of the doings 


in a'kitchen ;. but as books on cookery mul-. 


tiply on our hands, and we confess ourselves 
somewhat incompetent to judge of their me- 
rits, we suggest that every author of a new 
treatise on gastronomy shall invite the critical 
world to taste a few of the choicest or newest 
dishes—though this, perhaps, would subject 
those who accepted the treat, and praised the 
viands, to the penalties of the treating act, 
particularly as they could not be expected to 
be so expert in evading its provisions as can- 
didates and electors. 

We have, in the course of our labours, had 
many works on gastronomy to notice, from 
the Cook’s Oracle of Dr. Kitchener* to the 
Cottage Comforts of Esther Hewlett ; the 
two named are quite originals in their way, 
the former has been noticed already, and we 
now introduce the latter to our ‘readers, 
though we shall not follow the good lady 
through the seven hundred and forty-two 
paragraphs of her work, which treat of al- 
most everything connected with household 
economy in humble life. Among the more 
prominent subjects treated of are moral 
character, cottage management, regulation of 
income and expenditure, the breeding and 
rearing of cows, fowls, bees, &c. the garden- 
er’s calendar, the management of infants, 
hints on sickness, on the diseases of children, 
cookery for the sick, the education of chil- 
dren, &c. &c, The book is certainly a ram- 


_* Within the last few days a pleasant jeu 

esprit has appeared in The Globe and Tra- 
veller newspaper, in the shape of a parody on 
Cowper’s poem on Alexander Selkirk, which 
‘Sa good natured quiz on the woithy doctor. 








bling one, without the slightest system or 
arrangement ; it however contains many 
useful hints for the management of a family, 
in an economical manner, and its explicit- 
ness, as well as the very low price at which 
it is published, renders it not only acceptable, 
but accessible, to the humbler ranks of so- 
ciety, and we suspect there are many sug- 
gestions in the work worthy the attention of 
those in stations more exalted. 


The Skellig Rocks. 

By T. Crorron Croxcer. 
Tue Skellig Rocks, though once celebrated 
as the resort of religious pilgrims, are now 
seldom visited for the objects of prayer and 
penance. Weary, and often dangerous, were 
the journeys made bythe Irish peasant, in 
atonement for transgression ; the doctrine of 
his church recommended such pilgrimages, 

and they were zealously performed. 
Few places, indeed, could have been se- 





lected more difficult of approach, or, when- 


gained, with less of worldly attraction than 
the Skellig Rocks. Situated nearly three 
leagues from the extreme south-west point 
of Ireland, the stormy waves of the Atlantic 
often rendered access impossible; even when 
the sea was calm, their rugged and preci- 
erg: forms frowned destruction on the little 
ark beneath, and the sea-fowl fluttered and 
screamed, ‘as with warning voice, around 
them.’ Verdure there was none to soothe 
the eye of the weary pilgrim; all was naked- 
ness and barren rock, towering above the 
ceaseless roar of waters. Yet here, on the 
most fearful points of these inhospitable 
crags, hither in succeeding ages crowded 
those whose creed induced the conviction 
that such toil aided ‘ the sighing of a contrite 
heart.’ Ilere still remain,— 
‘ Religion’s cells, that still outbrave 
The force of tempests, and the weight of days, 
Yet, in each wall Time’s busy finger plays, 
Marking its slow, but no less certain, doom, 
On man’s proud works. On man himself he 
preys, 
To him he gives but flitting hours to bloom, 
And, sparing none, lays dust to dust within 
the tomb.’ 

This once celebrated pilgrimage is now 
seldom performed, except by the traveller, 
whose curiosity may urge him to the visit ; 
but there are few who, beyond the luxurious 
wildness of Killarney, venture to explore 
the ruder scenery of Kerry. 

The recollection of a recent visit to the 
Skelligs may be worth preserving, as, in a 
short time, those vestiges of antiquity will 
probably disappear before the hand of mo- 
dern improvement, as the Ballast Board of 
Dublin have determined on the erection of a 
light-house, preparations for which are ac- 
tively going forward. 

‘The great Skellig consists of two peaks, 
which shoot nearly perpendicularly up- 
wards in proud companionship; the highest, 
said to be seven hundred and ten feet above 
the sea, the other, five hundred and sixty. 
The lesser Skellig, distant about a mile from 





the greater one, presents a bold and more | 


lengthy outline, singularly studded with fan- 
tastic brooks and peints. 
‘Such is their distant effect. On approach- 


—_—_—_ 





ing the greater Skellig (at whose base our 
masted boat appeared an inconsiderable 
speck), the rushing sound of the waves dash- 
ing themselves into showers of white spray, 
and the shrill cry of birds, echoed from the 
wave-worn caves, came on the ear with a 
terrific and almost overpowering noise. 

‘Upon ledges of inaccessible reek, count- 
less rows of gulls and puffins were seen 
perched with extraordinary regularity, braid- 
ing the side of the rock, like strings of pear? 
upon dark hair; to nothing el&e could [ com- 
pare the sight. The innumerable quantity 
of sea fowl, which literally jostle each other, 
led to a strange belief, that the great Skell»z 
possesses a certain attraction, which draws 
down all birds that would fly over it, and 
obliges them to alight and remain upon it ; 
this is the tradition related by the boatmen, 
and confirmed by the authority of Dr. Keat- 
ing—the historian of Ireland! 

‘ We were fortunate in gaining the landing- 
place with less than common exertion, al- 
though more than one wave broke over the 
boat. The sea was said to be unusually 
calm; yet, without the assistance of a rope, 
thrown to us from one of the cliffs, it is 
doubtful if we could have reached it. From 
the landing-place, irregular flights of steps 
led up by the side of the rock, in the forma- 
tion of which, no advantage presented by 
Nature had been neglected ; these steps were 
by no means easy of ascent, and in some 
places frightfully overhung the water, with- 
out a protecting rail. A cross, about four 
feet in height, formed in the rudést mapner 
from a common flag-stone, was reared at the 
most unsafe passes, to mark a fitting station 
fot prayer. But modern pilgrims, if I may 
judge by my own sensations, will feel in- 
clined rather to pass on without ceremony, 
than to pause and pray before them. For 
such, however, to mae sy of the ruggedness 
and horror of the path, is unjust'to former 
devotees, as a boatman, who remembered it 
before the commencement of the present 
works, expressed his surprise at the “ smooth 
and elegant stairs” which had been made. 

‘On the summit of the lowest peak, the 
superintendant of the works had his tem 
rary abode, surrounded by eight or nine little 
stone cells, in shape resembling bee hives. 
These cells, respectively dedicated to different 
saints, were termed chapels, and were crowd- 
ed together as the irregularity of the rock ad- 
mitted, without order or arrangement, which 
in a degree might have been effected. The 
largest cell or chapel, dedicated to Saint Mi- 
chael, could not contain a dozen persons, if 
it had flat gable ends, in outline, like a Go- 
thic arch, and side walls, with a correspond- 
ing curve; within was an altar of coarse 
stone, above which hung an unskilful repre- 
sentation of the crucifixion, carved in wood, 
and upon the altar lay the upper part of a 
human skull, much decom Near this 
chapel a walled recess was pointed out, as a 
well of fresh spring water—certainly remark- 
able from its situation—but the supply could 
not be abundant, as it contained, when we 
saw it, only some slimy moisture. The other 
chapels being converted into depositaries for 
gunpowder, to be used in blasting the rock, 
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farther than exterior examimation was in- 
ssible; their construction, however, ap- 
ared similar, and consisted of stones cur- 
ously dovetailed together, without mortar or 
cement of any kind. 

‘The apartment of the superintendant we 
found decorated with numerous festoons of 
egg shells, which had a singular and really 
imposing effect. Ilere we saw a_ small 
bronze figure of our Saviour, about four 
inches in height, found by the workinen in 
excavating. 

‘Beneath the windows of the apartment 
was a confined spot, covered with withered 
grass; which the slight coat of soil seemed 
unable to support; this place was called the 
burial-ground, and two or three trifling 
mounds were to be seen, not larger than those 
of an infant’s grave. Legendary tales record 
that Irr (to whose father, Milesius, the colo- 
nization of Ireland is ascribed) was ship- 
wrecked and buried here :-— 

*Irr lost his life upon the western main, 

Skellig’s high cliffs the hero’s bones contain.’ 

‘The boatman, who acted as guide, would 
doubtless have favoured us with much of le- 
gendary lore, had he not perceived the abso- 
lute necessity of a speedy departure. The 
sky, since our landing, had gradually become 
overcast with dark masses of clouds, the sea- 
birds shricked louder and more wildly than 
before, and everything foreboded a storm, 
We descended in haste, and, seizing the op- 
portunity of the fall of the water, sprung into 
the boat, which we soon rejoiced to see clear 
of these rocks. This abrupt termination of 
our visit allowed no time to ascend the 
higher peak, which it is probable we might 
have wanted nerve to perform; the writer, 
therefore, ventures to transcribe, in an 
abridged form, Dr. Smith’s account of this 
awful pilgrimage. 

‘After visiting the cells or chapels, the 
pilgrim proceeds to the highest point of the 
rock, part of which ascent is performed by 
squeezing through a hollow passage, termed 
the needle’s eye, resembling the funnel or 
shaft of a chimney. On surmounting this 
obstacle, he arrives at a small flat space, 
about a yard broad, which slopes down both 
sides of the rock to the ocean. On the far- 
ther side of this flat, which, from its narrow- 
ness on the top, is a kind of isthmus, the 
ascent is gained by climbing up a smooth 
sloping rock, leaning out only a very little, 
and called the Stone of Pain, from the labour 
of scrambling up, with no other assistance 
than a few shallow holes cut in it, as places 
to fix the hands and feetin. This kind of 
sloping wall is about twelve feet high, and 
there is much danger in mounting it; for ifa 
person should slip, he might tumble on either 
side of the isthmus headlong into the sea. 
When this is passed, the remaining part of 
the way up to the summit is much less difti- 
cult. On the top are two stations to be vi- 
sited, marked by stone crosses; the first is 
called the Eagle's Nest, probably from its 
extreme height,—this pinnacle is easily gain- 
ed by the help of some steps cut in the rock ; 
but getting to the second station, which is 
called the Spindle, or Spit, is attended with 
the utmost peril. The Spindle, or Spit, is a 
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long narrow fragment, projecting from this 
frightful height over the waves that fret and 
rage beneath. It is walked to by a path 
only two feet in breadth, and several steps in 
length. Here the devotees, women as well 
as men, get astride on the rock, and so edge 
forward, until they arrive at a stone cross, 
which some bold adventurer formerly cut on 
its extreme end, and there, having repeated a 
paternoster, conclude the penance. The re- 
turn and descent is but a repetition of these 
horrors.’— The Amulet. 
a cen AE 
ORIGINAL. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF DUBLIN. 
(Continued from p.730.) 
‘I aFrerwarons visited Leinster House, that 
magnificent palace, so meriting the noble pur- 
poses to which it is appropriated. The chair 
of state, or throne, in which the heads of this 
family used to receive the homage of their 
courtiers, is still in excellent preservation, and 
vividly recalls to mind the feudal times. In 
the national museum, contained in this build- 
ing, there was nothing particularly to interest 
me; and I hurried down to the lectute-room 
of the Royal Dublin Society, where the gal- 
vanic battery was at full work. What an ex- 
ample does such an institution as this hold 
out to the metropolis of England, where abi- 
lities and riches are endless—where nothing 
is wanting but a little more respect for the 
philosophical ardour of the age, and accom- 
modation and instruction for the public. If 
the mind thirst after scientific improvement 
there, it may thirst in vain, unless there be a 
good purse to aid in the pursuit. Here, on 
the contrary, are lectures on the most useful 
arts and sciences, chymistry, mechanics, mi- 
neralogy, the veterinary art; and the utmost 
facility is shown in obtaining admission.’ 

‘I am sorry my countrymen do not more 
truly appreciate these advantages,’ said Mr. 
Joe; * but, hitherto, whatever the subject— 
whoever the lecturer, a long range of empty 
benches has afforded the only stimulus to ex- 
ertions so laudable.’ 

‘ Leaving the professor, and his auditory, 
which truly was not the most numerous in 
the world, and feeling that cathedrals and 
museums did not give that tone to the sto- 
mach which makes a good dinner desirable, 
I determined to traverse my way back some- 
what more extensively, and found myself ra- 
ther unexpectedly on the sea-beach, surround- 
ed by old crazy bathing-boxes, and heaps of 
rubbish, wherein dwell human beings, not- 
withstanding—the whole constituting such a 
scene of wretchedness as no place but Irish 
Town (such is the name of the village) could 
exhibit—at least it is charitable, for the sake 
of human decency, to think so. The tide was 
at its full, and the waves beating along with 
their usual solemn regularity. This spot is 
said to be a favourite one for bathers, and so 
it certainly would be, were it not for some 
drawbacks; but, while so contiguous to Irish 
Town, I should think it the least fitting resort 
in the world for the weak, and sensitive, and 
delicate valetudinarian. The fields on this 
side of the city form but a melancholy ex- 
panse for the spectator: naked parcels of 
ground, cold, withered, and unfruitful, for 
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want of cultivation, separated from each othe; 
by rugged stone walls, or muddy ditches, in. 
stead of neat, fresh, green-looking hedges 
forcibly recall to mind the prim exactness of 
an English landscape. 

‘ And in regard to Dublin itself, Mr. Joe 
if we put aside the pubhie buildings, the re. 
gularity and width of the strects, the pictu- 
resque situation of the Liffey, with its map 
handsome bridges, and the exterior of the 
houses, which are large and well built, there 
will not be much left to admire in this famous 
city.’ 

‘You are making many deductions,’ said 
Joe. 

‘The sweep is wide,’ I replied, ‘and I 
doubt not you think me unconscionable for 
making it; but what I mean to advance is, 
that, with these exceptions, the people seem 
to have nothing comfortable about them. 
Their windows are clouded with dirt, their 
apartments are inconveniently and inelegantly 
furnished ,their servants are slatternlyand dirty, 
and deficient in that correct deportment which 
renders those of the English so valuable. 
The dress of the gentry partakes more of fi- 
nery than costliness—of show, than real gen- 
tility; while they imitate the manners and the 
visiting hours of the mest polished cirdles, 
without having it in their power to approxi. 
mate to a closer resemblance. TI do not call 
into question their right, in these matters,— 
every one may ext at what hour, and dress as 
he pleases; I only mention it, to show how 
much their inclinations bend towards the 
great. and the fashionable. The shops, with 
a few exceptions, are of a very second-rate 
so-so sort of value, ill stocked, and ill con- 
ducted. The custom, so general with them, 
of having two prices on their goods, would 
in London be looked on as disgraceful, in 
any shop having the least claim to respecta- 
bility: and your streets continue to be in- 
fested with beggars, annoying you incessant- 
ly, by their entreaties, and very often exciting 
disgust by the exhibition of their infirmities, 
These are faults which time only can rémove ; 
they will be remedied when that moment ar- 
rives, if ever it do, which is to make Ireland 
the powerful rival of her sister country. 
Abundant in population, fruitful in the pro- 
ductions of the earth, more proportionably 
stocked than any other nation with the choic- 
est cattle, it is melancholy to see how these 
blessings have been perverted by the blind- 
ness and cupidity of man!—how a people, in 
the midst of such plenty, are exposed to every 
destitution which life can endure!! But let 
us drink to better times, when every hand 
may be enabled to dispense, as liberally as 
his wishes prompt, that which is the na- 
tional delight—free and unrestricted hos- 
pitality.’ 

‘ Drink deep,’ said Joe, as he commenced 
chanting an old song :— 

‘ Believe me, gentlemen, the land 
Of which 1’m proud to be, 
By nature is exceeding grand, 
Her sons all bravery. 


‘The blood which they so oft have shed 
In Egypt, France, and Spain— 
In Hindoostan where too they've bled, 
And on the wat’ry main. 
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< Will this attest, and if once more 
Their gallant aid be wanted ; 

They'll give as freely their heart’s gore, 
As whiskey—fresk decanted. 


<Q! may we soon meet, as before, 
All health, and life, and pleasure, 
And pleuty ever have in store, 
And prudence, man's chief treasure. 


‘So when we fill the sparkling glass, 
We always may remember, 

The summer of our days will pass, 
And yéeld unto December.’ 

September, 1825. 
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NIL-ADMIRARI, | 
NO. XIV. 
A German publisher, in announcing a trans- | 
tation of Harriet Wilson's Memoirs, has the | 
unparalleled effrontery, not only to recom- | 
mend that netorious performance, but to as- 
sert that it presents a most faithful character- 
istic picture of the manners of *‘ licentious’ 
London. What an epithet for the capital of 
the most moral, religious, and enlightened 
nation on the face of the earth, as we—more 
from a love ef veracity, it is to be hoped, than 
from any feeling of vanity, are pleased to | 
style ourselves! The man does not regard it | 
4s asincular meral phenomenon, that, among | 
a people who pigue themselves so much on | 
their ultra-morality, there should exist so 
much frivolity, and such very incorrect do- 
ings, as are recorded in that flagitious book ; 
but he very complacently and coolly affirms, 
that whoever wishes to see the manners of 
the upper classes of English society ee 
ed, will there find them delineated by the hand- 
of—not a master, no, but a mistress. We do 
not intend, however, to anathematjze the fel- 
low, or make a display of our own eloquence, 
not to bewail the sad figure we must neces- 
sarily make in the eyes of our neighbours,— 
we who act as such rigid censors to all the 
test of Europe. 
Licentious! this might be a very appropri- 
ate epithet for John Bull to employ in speak- 
ing of Naples, or Vienna, or Paris, or Berlin, 
or Moscow; but, when applied to London— 
fo a city where all classes are so pure and so 
virtuous, it is surely a most audacious libel. If 
the fellow really believes what he asserts, his 
ignorance is stupendous; and, whether he 
does or not, the consequences are equally 
mischievous. His countrymen will be led 
into a most deplorable error, and imagine 
that the land of Bible societies, and mission- 
ary societies, and reform, may need a little 
reformation itself; and that, before we indulge 
sur spleen against other countries, we ought 
‘9 look around us at home. If people can 
attach any credit to such a performance, they 
may be led to believe anything. There is 
nothing too gross to be swallowed by such 
gulls; they may be made to. suppose that we 
have Sunday newspapers full of scandal and 
indecency, and that pious John Bull occupies 
Ws Sabbath in perusing them; that we have 
silly old women who chronicle their follies in 
our journals; that our political liberty has 
‘wallowed up our personal liberty; that we 
ave patriots who will accept sinecures, and 








‘egislators who break laws. No absurdity is 


¢ : } 
“9 Monstrous, tog revolting for such dupes: | 
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were any one to effirm that our police tole- 
rates gaming-houses, that organized and sys- 
tematic swindling is carried on in this metro- 
polis, that in England people set up as mo- 
ney-lenders without a farthing, and that per- 
sons make a trade of selling bail, such egre- 
gious blockheads would give their implictt 
credence to it. Not even the most contradic- 
tory assertions shock them: they may one 
day be made to believe that John Bull’s de- 
votion is gloomy and atrabilious, rigid and 
morose—that our English Sunday is a day 
of unremitted gloom, when our parks and 
public walks are quite deserted, our tol!-gate- 
keepers fast asleep, and John himself fasting 
on his knees at » ers or athome; and on 
the next they will believe, with Mr. Mulock, 
that we are utter reprobates, and in a state 


of absolute heathenism; and that our Paleys | 


and Watsons are little better than atheists. 
If, indeed, an estimate of London morals 
is to be formed from the reports of London 
courtesans and kept women, it is high time 
for us to lower our tone. Whether, however, 
ladies of this stamp are particularly veracious, 
admits of some doubt; and we are even very 


‘much inclined to question whether those gen- 


tlemen who publish their amours to the world 
with so much complacency are always to be 
relied on, since the honour and moral feeling 
of such persons is certainly not the nicest in 
the world, however it may please them to va- 
pour about their sensibility in this respect. 
Such writers, whether male or female, when 
they sit down to record their own infamy, 
and their own scoundrelism, uniformly repre- 
‘sent themselves as the most amiable and ge- 
nerous of human beings, spite of the little in- 
discretions into which they may have fallen— 
the venial errors of human nature. But it re- 
ally requires no small degree of credulity, to 
believe that persons of this description are 
such zealots for truth, as to immolate to it 
every other consideration, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONG. 
By 11. Brandreth, Jun. Esq. 


THERE is a breeze, there is a flower, 
That cools the cheek, delights the eye— 
The modest rose, the twilight hour, 
Alike attest the lover’s sigh. 
Young morn may beam with orient ray, 
But ’tis not half so dear to me 
As the light shades of parting day— 
At e’entide, love, Pil come to thee. 








There is a gem that, radiant far 
And wide, sheds round unwonted light, 
Ali-sparkling as the brightest star 
That studs the broad expanse of night. 
But oh! not e’en the brilliant’s blaze, 
I feel, is half so dear to me 
As the meek glow-worm’s fainter rays— 
Atte’cutide, then, Ill come to thee. 


There is a sound, there is a sigh, 

That murmurs through the flowery vale 
There is a tear that dims the eye, 

When sorrow tells her artless tale— 
But not the sigh from vale or grove, 

Is half so sweet, so dear to me 


| As star-lit tear or sigh of love 


At e’entide, then, I'll come to thee. 
July, 1§25. 
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ELLEN. 

Nagar by a willow’s murmuring stream 

Ellen sat in sad despair, 
Her William was her soul's fond theme, 

He was gen’rous, brave, and fair ; 
But he, alas! was far away, 

Glory fir’d his warlike breast : 
Long did she mourn and grieve each day, 

Then in tears would sink to rest. 
One eve she sat in lightsome heart, 

Pensive o'er a craggy steep, 
The moon its beauty did impart 

O’er the ocean's briny deep ; 
She saw a sail advancing near, 

And her heart in rapture burn’d, 
‘Just Heav'n" exclaim’d she with a tear, 

‘Tis my William safe return’d.’ 
With anxious speed she quickly flew; 

As the vessel neard the shore, 
She wav'd her hand—but soon she knew, 

That her William was no more! 
With ghastly look, and hollow eyes, 

She rushed impetuous to her fate, 
And to her William dear she flies, 

And in the sea becomes bis mate. P. 

aes 
FINE ARTS. 
Views of Rangeon—the Birman War. Part I. 
Folio. London, 1885. Clay. 

Tue first portion of this very splendid work, 
which is to be published im three parts, has 
just appeared; it contains six views, taken 
by Lieutenant Moore, of the 89th regiment,’ 
of some of the striking scenes of the present 
seat of war in India, finely engraved by’ 
Hunt and Pyall, and beautifully coloured. 
All these views are extremely well executed, 
and we doubt not strikingly correct; some of 
them are remarkable for the grandeur of ori- 
ental architecture, and others for their pic- 
turesque effect ; while some combine the riches 
of nature and art. One of these plates gives 
a very striking view of the storming one of 
the Birman stockades,—a sort of fortification 
which has given our army in India much 
trouble, and often arrested its progress during 
the present war. The stockades are general- 
ly made of Bamboo, which in this country 
attains a size and luxuriance unknown to the 
other parts of India, bamboos being found: 
measuring thirty-six inches in ecirewpfer- 
ence: these stockades have embrasures, 
from which they can be defended by mus- 
ketry, and they are sometimes protected by 
an imperceptible cheveaux-de-frieze. 

Intending to return to this work, and no- 
tice it more at length, we shall only say that 
it has already obtained about seven hundred 
subscribers in India, and that it is fully wor- 
thy of such distinguished patronage. The 
size of the plates is fifteen inches by eleven 
and a half, and the views are accompanied 
by well-written descriptive notes, and a 
chart, pointing out the site of the several 
VIEWS. 

















ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES OF NOR- 
MANDY. 

Mr. Pucrs, with five of his pupils, have 
lately returned from Normandy, with a large 
collection of sketches, books, &c. calculated 
to illustrate the ancient architecture of that 
province. He has also brought home seve- 
ral casts of ancient capitals, bases, canopies, 
and other members of the buildings at Caen 
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and Rouen. We understand the second 
number of his interesting work ts in progress. 


A serigs of prints by our most eminent 
landscape engravers, representing views of 
all the cities in England, from drawings by 
G. F. Robson, are preparing for publication ; 
and, frem the respective talents of the differ- 
ent artists, we may calculate on a very choice 
and exquisite work. 
= 





erecta A NN 
THE DRAMA, 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 
Covest Garpen Turatre.—A new co- 
medy was produced at this theatre, on 

Wedtiesday night, entitled Love's Victory, or 
a School for Pride. Of the plot, which is 
taken from a Spanish play, the following is 
an outline :—The Princess Diana (Miss La- 
cy), daughter of the Duke of Barcelona, 
though her father is anxious that she should 
become a bride, disdains to own that she has 
ever felt the tender passion. Don Cesar 
(Mr C. Kemble), a Shasatinn prineé, who 
is desperately enainoured of Diana, apprised 
and guided by Perrin (Mr. Jones) of her de- 
termination, meets her with affected indif- 
ference. Piqued by his neglect, the lady 
soon grows impatient to make a conquest of 
him: the real passion of Cesar occasionally 
tweaks out in spite of himself, but the scorn 
with which he ts in the first instance treated, 
recals him to himself: he laughs at the prin- 
cess for having thought that he was serious, 
tetis: her that she will make him vain of his 
acting, and changes her momentary triumph 
into bitter mortification. Afterwards, when 
she has been playing on the guitar in a gar- 
den, he affects to be enchanted with the calm 
which succeeds to the music of Diana—he is 
beyond measure grateful, when he is ordered 
to quit her presence, and, finally, he selects 
another for his wife. The other persons of 
the drama favour the plan, and the inexorable 
princess is at last almost frantic with disap- 
pointed love and jealousy. Of course the 
mask is then thrown off; she is humbled, 
her friends are merry, and marriage 1s an- 
nounced to be close at hand. 

- Much of the merit of this comedy lies in 
its incidents and situations, which are well 
calculated for effect ; the dialogue is spirited, 
and the humour rather broad and farcical ; a 
few passages, approaching to vulgarity, need 
the pruning knife; and if one or two of the 
scenes were shortened, the action of the play 
would be complete. There was nothing very 
striking in the acting, though the piece was 
pretty well performed, particularly the 9 
of Perrin, a sly intriguing servant, by Mr. 
Jones; and the Princess Diana, by Miss La- 
cy. The play was received throughout with 
great approbation, and announced for repe- 
tition amidst the loud applause of a very 
crowded audience. 

This comedy is from the pen of Mr. Hyde, 
a young and promising dramatist, and the 
author of Alphonzus, a tragedy, of which we 
spoke very favourably a short time ago. 

HayMaRkeET TueatRe.—This theatre 
closed the longest, and one of the most suc- 
cessful, seasons it ever had, on Tuesday even- 
ins. The popularity of Paul Pry continued 





| 








to the last, and would have attracted crowded 


houses for-months longer had the cupidity of 


the proprietors induced them to keep the 
theatre open. Liston spoke the fareweil 
address, in the dress and in the manner of 
Paul Pry, as will be seen by the following 
copy of this stage (not state) ducument :— 

‘Lapres and GentTLeMEN,—The ma- 
nagers have appointed me their spokesman 
on this occasion, and really, between you 
and I, for it shall go no further, they have 
acted very wrong, because I am not in the 
habit of speaking in public. Now, seven 
months is along season—summer season I 
mean, unless we mean the winter to last till 
July. During this period they have brought 
out several new pieces, which have had a 
very great run—no, I mean, a tolerable great 
run; and | think between you and I (for I 
make it a point never to pry into any body's 
affairs but my own), that they will be able 
to make both ends meet. The performers 
also return you their most sincere thanks 
(and between you and I, I think they ought 
to do so) for your patronage. I, myself, 
as one of them, thank you with all my 
heart, and take leave of you pro trumpery 
vnly, and as you have been liberal in your 
patronage this season, which was (speaking 
freely between ourselves) very kind of you, 
so may we hope for a continuance of it next 
season.—(Great applause and laughter, in 
the midst of which Mr. Liston, after bowing 
repeatedly, retired, but soon returned.)—I 
beg your pardon, but I hope I don’t intrude; 
I just dropped in to get my umbrella, which 
I left in the corner, and which, if | do not 
get now, I shall be obliged to go withont 
ull next April, which is a long time, you'll 
allow.’ 

We need not say that this address was 
frequently interrupted by the laughter and 
applause of an audience which crowded the 
house to the ceiling. 

It is to be hoped the proprietors will avail 
themselves of the recess, to remodel the side- 
boxes, at least, which are the worst contrived 
and most inconvenient of any theatre we 
ever visited. 

LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

Mrs. Belzoni.—We are happy to find that 
the subscription commenced for the relief of 
this very deserving lady,. goes on well. A 
committee of ladies is about to be formed, and 
a public meeting called, in order to aid the 
good work. The daily journals, particularly 
the Times and Herald, have advocated the 
cause of Mrs. Belzoni with a zeal and a li- 
berality which does them much honour. 

Mr. Uf. Lytton Bulwer’s work, entitled 
an Autumn in Greece, in the year 1824, 
comprising sketches of the character, cus- 
toms, and scenery of the country, with a 
view of its present critical state, in letters 
addressed to Charles Brinsley Sheridan, 
Esq. will appear very shortly. 

Russel Institution —Mr. Brayley, F. S. A. 
the author of The History and Antiquities of 
Westminster Abbey, and several topogra- 
phical works of great merit, is elected se- 
cretary and librarian to the Russel Insti- 
tution; and we congratulate its proprietors 
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ps 
on the appointment of so eminent an ant. 
quary and amiable a man to those offices of 
trnst and confidence. Although literary in- 
stitutions do not meet with half the patron- 
age they merit, yet we learn this institution 
is rapidly improving, and will, we doubt not 
prosper, as the neighbourhood increases, 
which it does very much ; and as the love of 
literature aud science is extended, the shares 
of the institution will rise in value, its funds 
be augmented, and its benefits extended. 
The institution has moved on slowly and un- 
ostentatiously, but gradually. augmented jts 
property. There is a good account of this 
institution in Britton’s Public Buildings of 
London, a work, in which Mr. Brayley, the 
new librarian, has several historical and de- 
scriptive essays. 

We understand that, in consequence of the 
success of the Session of Parliament, pub. 
lished by Knight and Lacey, the Parliament- 
ary Review, advertised by Longman and Co,, 
has been abandoned. 

The Rey. Christian Anderson is about to 
put to press a work, called the Constitution 
of the [fuman Family, with the Duties and 
Advantages which are involved in that singu- 
lar Constitution. 

The History of Scotland, for the Use of 
Schools, by the Rev. Alexander Stewart, is 
in the press. 

Mr. George Fulton is about to publish 
Lessons adapted to the Capacities of Chil- 
dren; with a Vocabulary. 

A work, entitled Etymons of English 
Words, by John Thomson, M.R.I. & M.AS., 
late Private Secretary to the Marquis of Has- 
tings, Goyernor-General of India, is prepar- 
ing for publication. 

The New French Manual and _ Traveller’s 
Companion, containing a familiar Introduc- 
tion to French Pronunciation, &c., by Gabri- 
el Surenne, F'.S.S.A_,, is in the press. 

A Collection of Mathematieal Tables by 
William Galbraith, A. M., Lecturer on Ma- 
thematics in Edinburgh, is in the press. 

Baron Charles Dupin’s Lectures on Ma- 
thematics, (Geometrie et Mechanique des 
Art et Metiers et des Beaux Arts,) delivered 
last winter to the artisans of Paris, are now in 
course of publication in that capital. They 
are so highly esteemed that Count Chabral, 
the minister of marine, has ordered the royal 
professors at forty-one seaports to repeat them 
to the youth training up for the public ser- 
vice. Of this celebrated work, a translation, 
with additions and improvements adapted to 
the state of the arts in England, will be im- 
mediately commenced in weekly numbers, un- 
der the title of the Mathematical Sciences, 
practically applied to the Useful and Fine 


Arts, a first book for every description of 


workman-artist and master-manufacturer, 1l- 
lustrated hy numerous engravings. 
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THE BEE, = 
OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS: 


A DEHORTATION FOR DRINKING. 
By an eminent Physician of the last Century. 
Pass by a tavern door, my son, 
This sacred truth write on thy beart— 
Tis easier company to shun, 
Than ata pint it is te part. 
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For one pint draws another iN, 

And that pint lights a pipe ; 

Apa ‘thus, in the morn, they tap the day, 

And drink it out ere night. 

Nor dreaming of a sudden bounce, 

From vinous sulphurs stor’d within; 
Wirich blows a drunkard up at once, 

When the fire takes life’s magazine, 
An apoplexy kills as sure, 

As cannon ball; and oft as soon; 
And will no more yield to a cure, 

Than murd’ring chain-shot from a gun. 
Why should men dread a cannon bore ? 

_ Yet boldly ‘proach a pottle pot ; 

That may fall short, shoot wide or o'er, 
: Bat drinking is the surer shot. 

How many fools about this town, 

Do quaff and laugh away their time? 
And, nightly, knock each other down, 

With claret clubs of no-grape wine. 
Until a dart from Bacchus’ quiver, 

As Solomon describeth rigut, 

Does shoot his Tartar through the liver, 

Then (bonos nocios ) sot, good night. 
Good wine will kill, as well as bad, 

When drank beyond (our nature’s) bounds ; 
Then wine gives life a mortal stab, 

And Jeaves her weltering in her wounds. 
Such were the rules old Baynard gave, 

To one with whom he could be tree ; 

Better you'll fiom no doctor have, 

Besides they come without a fee. 

The Monkey’s Epitaph.—It has been said, 
that the beautiful Lady C—— had a favour- 
ite monkey, who died, as most of them in 
this country do, of tubercledlungs. At dinner, 
on the following day, her.ladyship asked the 
celebrated Mr. Sh—d—n, then quite a young 
man, to write an epitaph on her favourite, 
whose name was Jim. The wit looked first 
at the beautiful woman who made the re- 
guest, then at her husband, Sir Ralph, and 
after a moment's consideration, said :— 

Poor little Jim, 

I’m sorry for him ; 

I'd rather by half 

*T had been Sir Ralph. 

Mathews.—Charles Mathews was excel- 
lent in his disguises in early life; when a 
member of the ‘ School of Garrick’ Club, he 
one night forced himself into the room in dis- 
guise, and was not known by a single mem- 
ber except Henry Johnstone, who was in the 
secret, until he threw off his wig, spectacles, 
and false nose. 

Anecdote of a Spaniel —A favourite spa- 
niel was taken to an enclosed yard and shown 
several rabbits put there to be fattened ; the 
animal was then put into the kennel at some 
distance, where there were five other sporting 
dogs. On the following morning, two friends 
went to the kennel, to take out the dogs to 
pursue their amusement of shooting. The 
animais were always eager to get out, and 
then evinced their joy by leaping about their 
Master, rolling on the grass, &c.; but no 
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sooner had he unclosed the door than they | 


all rushed forth, and followed the spaniel, at 
full speed, to the door of the place where the 
rabbits were confined, without noticing their 
Master or obeying his call. 
there must have been, not only the communi- 
Cation of intelligence, but an agreement to 
avail themselves of it, and act together under 
the direction of the spaniel. 


In this instance | 


| 


| 
} 
} 
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AND WEEKLY REVIEW. 
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French Calendar for 1793, commencing Sept. 22. 

Autumn.—Vendemaire, vintage month, from 
Sept. 22 to Oct. 21 inclusive, 30 days. 
Brumaire, fog month,. from Oct. 22 to 
Nov. 20 inclusive, 30 days. Frimaire, 
sleet month, from Nov. 21 to Dec. 20 in- 
clusive, 30 days 

Winter.—Nivose, snow month, from Dec. 21 
to Jan. 19 inclusive, 30 days. Pluvoise, 
rain month, from Jan. 20 to Feb. 18 in- 
clusive, 30 days. Ventose, wind month, 
from Feb. 19 to March 20 inclusive, 30 
days. 

Spring. — Germinal, budding month, from 
March 21 to April 19 inclusive, 30 days. 
Vloreal, ower month, from April 20 to 
May 19 inclusive, 30 days. Prairial, pas- 
ture month, from May 20 to June 18 in- 
clusive, 30 days. 

Summer.— Messidor, harvest month, from 
June 19 to July 18 inclusive, 30 days. 
Thermidor, hot month, from July 19 to 
Aug. 17 inclusive, 30 days. Fructidor, 
fruit month, from Aug. 18 to Sept. 16 in- 
clusive, 30 days. 

Suns Culotides, as feasts dedicated to les Ver- 
tus, Sept. 17; le Genie, Sept. 18; le Tra- 
vail, Sept. 19; V’'Opinion, Sept. 20; les 
Recompenses, Sept. 21;—being the 5 re- 
maining days which complete the 365. 
N.B. Sans Culotides have sinee been re- 

named Jours Complementuires. The interca- 

lary day of every fourth year is to be called 

La Sans Culotide, on which there is to be a 

national renovation of their oath—to live free, 

or die. 

The month is divided into three decades, 
the days of which are called from the Latin, 
numerals :— 

1, Primidi; 2, Duodi; 3, Tridi; 4, Quar- 
tidi; 5, Quintidi; 6, Sextidi; 7, Septidi; 8, 
Octodi; 9, Novodi; 10, Decadi, which is to 
be the day of rest. 

Outlawries at the Revolution.—The follow- 
ing account of the number of persons out- 
lawed, in England and Ireland, in 1688, with 
the value of their forfeited estates, is copied 
from Sir Hans Sloane’s MSS. in the British 
Museum (vol. 2902), and now first publish- 
ed :— 

‘Outlawed in Engl. since 13 
Feb. 88, on accompt of the 
Rebellion in Irel.......- 

‘In Ireland. ..ccccoccoeve S9eN 


£. 


57 persons. 
ditto. 
d. 


a 


685,1 

‘ Estates restored by articles 724,9 
‘ —- by favour 26 
‘ Debts affecting the forfeit- 
ed estates .... 

‘ Debts due to forfeiting per- 





| sons notrestored...... 120,013 13 10 
‘ Houses, tythes, mills, fo- 
i: Meee . 66h owes 50,000 0 O 
‘Woods standing upon for- 
feited estates.......06 60,000 0 O 
‘ Denominations of lands 
which have no acres an- 
nexed, but may be 70 or 
80,000 acres, worth .... 140,000 0 O 
‘Received by grantees, from 
the sale of theirestates.. 68,155 3 1 


‘Bib, Sloane 2902,’ 


161,936 15 6| 





An American Innkeeper'’s Advertisemen’.— 
Ste Brock, late of the flourishing village 
of Doylstown, takes this excellent method of 


acquainting those who are not Rnowing ones, 
that so far from having shifted his quarters to. 
the Lake Country, the Cherokee Settlement, 


hor any such outlandish region, he has only 


al 


removed to the sign of the Cross ‘. the 
public house kept by Peter Adams, Esq. on 
the Eaton road, one mile from Doylstown— 
a long mile to slow travellers, but short. 
enough to all who stir their stumps briskly. 
He keeps open house at the Cross Keys, and 
will be happy to entertain all his old friends, 
and as many new ones as choose*to call on 
him. He keeps all the variety of the best 
and the very strongest liquors there is in the 
nation, and serves them in the genteelest 
manner; his friends will be cordially received, 
and entertained in a spirited manner. Law- 
yers may practise at his bar without being 
nonsuited ; travellers may stop before they are 
too far goue ; gunners, if they are not shod al- 
ready ; passengers in a shower, who take no 
comfort in getting soaked; stage-drivers, to 
take a small Avorn ; farmers may stop, and not 
be corned ; and, in fact, if the whole country 
comes to see him, they would find things to 
go on swimmingly, as Curran said to the wigs 
in the Liffy. is stables are large and com- 
modious, and a horse will find himself well 
entertained, even if his master should con- 
clude to stay all night. Moderate charges 
being all the go now, no man will be fleeced 
of his cash unreasonably. 

Tavern keepers are invited to stop and take 
a drop of erchange bitters, and all who have 
old seores, are requested to settle up, so as to 
be ready for a fresh start. 

Evelyn, in his memoirs, says, ‘ August 15, 
1657, i saw the hairy woman, twenty years 
old, whom I had before seen when a child. 
She was born at Augsburg in Germany; her 
very eyebrowes were combed upwards, and 
all her forehead as thick and even as growes 
on ony woman’s head, neatly dressed—a 
very long lock of haire out of each eare; she 
had also a most prolix beard and mustachios, 
with long locks growing on the middle of her 
nose, like an Iceland dog exactly, the colour 
of a bright browne, fine as well-dressed flax. 
She was now married, and told me she had 
one child that was not hairy, nor were any 
of her parents or relat.ons. She was very well 
shaped, and plaied well on the harpsichord.’ 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our old correspondent, who fifteen months 
ago wrote to us, and from whom we have again 
received a letter, enclosing an article which 
shall appeur fu our next, is requested to sen! 
to our office on Monday, for a letter addressed 
with the initials cf his name. 


The work alluded to by S——e has been 
already reviewed in The Literary Chronicle. 
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Works just published —~Attic Fragments, post 8vo. 
10s. 6¢d.—Bentley's Hindoo Astronomy, 8ve. 14s.— 
Scrupe on Vulcanoes, 8vo. 12s —Pandurang Hari, or 
Mewvirs of an Hindoo, 3 vols. 24s.—Dr. Gregory's Ma- 
thematics for Practical Men, 8vo. plates, &ec. l4s,— 
Hansard's Ty phia, royal 8vo. plates, kc. 3/. 3s. ex- 
tra boards.—History of Sleaford, reyal Svo, 24s.—Cla- 
ter's Cattle Doctor, 6th edition, 9s.—Literary Souvenir, 


| 12s., large paper, 24s. 
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This day, in Bvo. price 8s. extra boards, 


ECHANICS’ MAGAZINE, Vol. IV. 

with a’ Portrait of Peter Nicholson, Esq., Au- 

thor of the Builder and Workman's New Director, &c. 

aes EDITIONS of Vols. 1., IL, and IIT. are vow 
on sale. 

London: printed for Knight and Lacey, Publishers 


of Works on the Useiul Arts, at the James Watt, iv Pa- ) 


ternoster Row. 





A Thitd and Chea) Edition, neatly printed in two vo- 
lumes 18m0. with a map, four portraits, and views of | 
the passage of the Niemen, aud of theconflagration | 
of Moscow. Price 10s.d4n boards, of 


"THE HISTORY of the EXPEDITION 
to RUSSIA, undortaken by the Eoiperer Nepu- 
Jeon, in 1812. 
By GEN. COUNT PRILIP DE SEGUR. 





The unpre dented success which the original work 
‘has obtained iu France ‘no less than seven editions, con- | 
sisting of 30,000 copie«, having been sold uff in tess | 
than ten months), is a sufficient proof of the interest 
which it as excited; as well as of its extraordinary 
tuerits as wa historical composition. From the Author's 
situation about the person of Napoleon, during this | 
memorable campaign, he has been enabled to give a 
wariety of details respecting that extraordinary person- 
ege, his Zeuerals, &c. kc. which sre in a great measure 
mew to the public, and which impart a charm to his 
work of irresistible attraction. 

Of the Publishers may still be had copies of the se- 
cond edition, iy 2 vols. 8vo. with plates, 258.; as also of 
the original French, in 2 vols. 8vo. with an Atlas of four 
Portraits, and two Views, price 28s. or without the At- 


Yea, 22s. 
Published by Treuttel and Wurtz, Treuttel, Jun. and 
Richter, No. 30, Soho Square. 


This dey is published, embellished with coloured en- 
gravings, im T2mo. price 5s. in extra boards, 


ETTERS on ENTOMOLOGY, intended 


for the Amusement and Instruction of Young 
Tertsons, and to facilitate their acquiring a knowledge 
of the Natural History of lusects. 

Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane, | 
London. Of whom may be had, 

2. The WONDERS of the VEGETABLE KING. 
DOM, DISPLAYED. iu a Series of Letters, Second 
Edition, price 6s. . 

3. The CONCHOLOGIST'S COMPANION ; com- 
prising the lustincts and Coustructions of Testaceous 
Animals, with a geveral Sketch of those productions. 
13mo. price 6s. 


On the Ist of December will be published, illustrated 
by splendid Engravings, chiefly from living subjects 
ta the Museum of Natural History in Paris, and other 
Collections, price, in demy Sv. 12s, ; royal 8vo. 18s. ; 
royal Syo. with the plates carefully coloured, 24s. ; 
demy 4to. with proof mprtessions on Ludia paper, 24s. 
The Eighth Part of 


Que ANIMAL KINGDOM, described 

aud arranged in conformity wish its Oiganiza- 
tion, by the Baron Cuvier, &.&c.&c. With addi- 
tional riptions of all the Species hitherto named, of 
many aot before noticed, and other original Matter, by 
Edward Griffith, F.L S., and others. 

Also, in #o. with thirty poe, price £2. 10s ; or 
with India proofs, Part 1, (the whole to be completed 
in Ten Parts) of 

CUVIER'’S RESEARCHES in FOSSIL OSTEO- 
LOGY, iv which the Characters of many Animals are 
established, whose species have been «destroyed by the 
Revolutions of the Globe. 

In announcing the Continuation of The Animal | 
Kingdom, and the Commencement of The Fossi] Osteo- 
logy, the Editor has the satisfaction of stating, that— 
these Works will be honoured with occasional aid from | 
the Baron Cuvier himself, who has most liberally otlered 
to communicate to the Editor such new facts aud disco- | 
veries, beth in existing and in fussi) organization. as 
may arise pending the publication of the Works. The 
translation of the justly celebrated Theory of the Earth, 
which forms the Introdactory Discourse to the Fossil 
Osteology, will be fron: the Baron's Manuscript, with 
importaot additions and corrections, prepared for a new 
edition of that work, which be is avout to publish. 

No additions to the Possil Osteology wil! be inserted, 
except those of its illustrious Author; and the trans!a- 
tion will be as literalas the corresponding idioms of the 
two languages willallow. The plates will be engraved, 
if possible, u: @ superior style to those of the original. 

Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane, 
Tendon. 
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A MOST CTRIOUS AND WONDERFUL BOOK 
OF MYSTERIES AND MAGIC, 

Just ready, in one Jatge volume, handsomely bound in 
red cloth, price One Guinea, embellished with five 
exquisitely coloured engravings, viz —1. The Emble- 
matical Tithe —2 Magic Ceremonies—3. Awful 1n- 
vocation of a Spirtt—4. Edward Kelly raising the 
Ghost of a departed Person —5 Awful Appearance 
to Lord Lyttelton ; and Ninety Vignette Engravings 
ef Horoscopes. Hieroglyphics, and Talismans,— 


HE ASTROLOGER of the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY ; or, the Master-Key of 
Futurity, and Guide to Ancient Mysteries; being a 
complete System of Occult Philosophy. By the Mem- 
bers of the Mereerii; Raphael, the Metropolitan Astre- 
loger; the Editor of the Prophetic Almanack ; and 
other Sideral Artists of first-rate Eminence.—The Se- 
venth Edition, supervised and corrected, with nume- 
rous Additions, by Merlinus Anglicus, Junior, Gent, 
Author of Urania, The Philosophical Merlin, Sybilline 


| Fragments, &c., and Member of several Learned So- 
| creties. 


London: printed for Knight and Lacey, Paternoster 
Row; Westley and Tyrrel, Dublin; and sold by all 
Booksellers. 





This day is published, in 3 vols, 1!2mo, price 16s, Gd. 
MONTVILLE; or, the Dark Leir of the 
Castle, a Novel. 
Printed for A. K. Newman and Co London. 
The following will appear this Winter :— 
oo of the OLDEN TIMES, by Anne of Swansea, 
4vols. - 

BRAVO of VENICE, by M. G. Lewis, Esq. 8th edition. 

EUSTACE FITZ-RICHARD, a Tale of the Barons’ 
Wars, by the Author of the Bandit Chief, or the 
Lords of Urvino, four vols. 

MYSTERIOUS MONK, or the Wizard's Tower, by 
C. A. Bolen, three vols. 

HIGHLAND MARY, by the Author of the Foundling 
of Glenthorn, &c. three vols. 

ABBOT of- MONTSERRAT, a Romance, by William 
Child Green, two vols. 

The ENGLISH BARONET, by Leonora des Straella, 
three vols, 

The UNKNOWN, or Northern Gallery, by Fraucis 
Lathom, second edition, four vols. 


ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Just published, by R. Ackermann, Strand, price 12s, 
PPE FORGET ME NOT for 1826.— 
‘It is altogether a beautiful New-Year's Gift for 
every class of persons who are able to enjoy the pro- 
ducts of the press—to please the eye, and at the same 
time charm the soul."—Literary Gazette. 

*The Forget Me Not for 1826 is reniarkable for the 
elegance of the embellishments: many of the engrav- 
ings are worthy to take a place in the best collections.’ 
— Morning Chronicle. 

‘ For the literary portion we have before us a list of 
talented names, whose efforts have been concentrated to 
render the work completely calculated to fulfil the pur- 
pose for which it is desigued.’—Sun. 

‘It isan exquisite bijou..—Pha@nix and Lit. Olio. 

‘The graphic embellishments are executed in the 
very first style of art.'.—Morning Post. 

‘The embellishments ave of the most superb descrip- 
tion.”"—Public Ledger. 

‘The engravings ave beautifully executed, and the 
original contributions are of a very superior class.—Bri- 
tish Press. 

*The Forget Me Not of 1826 is a charming little vo- 
lume, every way worthy of the hugh patronage its pre- 
decessors have obtained '—Literary Chroniele. 








This day is publishea, 10 3 vols. }3mo, Zs. boards, 

Ts EK MAGIC RING; a Romance, from 
the German of Frederick, Baron de la Motte 
Fouque 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Geo. 
B. Whittaker, London. 

Of whom may be had, 

WILHELM MEISTER'’S AVPPRENTICESIIP; a 
Novel, from the German of Gocthe; 3 vols. post Svo. 
£1. 1ts Gd. boards 

FOREIGN SCENES and TRAVELLING RECKE- 
ATIONS; by John Tlowison, Esq. of the Hon. East tn- 
dia Company's Service, and Author of Sketches of Up- 
per Canada; Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. 
boards 

SKETCHES of UPPER CANADA, Domestic, Lo- 


cal, aud Characteristics to which are added, Practical 


Details for the Luformation of Emigrants of every Class, 


and some Recollections of the United States of Ame- 
rica; by John Hewison, Exq.; Third Edition; 8vu. 
10s. Od. boards. 
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SHIPPING, NAVIGATION, AND COMMERCE 

This day is published, in Svo, price £1. 10. Dedi- 
catedy by special permission, to his Excellency the 
Right Hon. Lord Viscount Strangford, 8. M. Atnbas. 
sador to the Emperor of all the Russias, ; 

TruuiE, MERCHANT, SHIP OWNER 

and SHIP MASTER'S IMPORT and EXPOR? 

GUIDE, comprising the new Consolidated Acts, as well 

asévery other species of Authentic information, rela. 

tive to SHIPPING, NAVIGATION, and Com. 

MERCE; together with Descriptions of Countries 

Places, Exchanges, Moneys, Weights, and Measures: 

and especially of the Nature and use of all FOREIGN 

ARTICLES of MERCHANTASE. Accompanied by 

Maps ard an fudex. Eleventh Edition. Brought dowy 

to Nev. 1,1825. By CHARLES POPE, 

Controfling Surveyor of Bristol; and late Private Se- 
<retary to the Chairman of the Beard of Customs. 
London: published by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; 

and to be had of all Bovksellers. 


MR. CURTIS'S WORK ON THE FAR. 
Lately published, a New Edition considerably enlarged 
and improved, piice 7s. 6d, boards, 


TREATISE on the PHYSTOLOGY 

and BISEASES of the EAR, accompanied with 
a Plate of Acoustic Instruments, descriptive of the 
Freach, German, and Spanish Artificial Ears ; also, an 
Improved Hearing Trumpet. 

_ _ By J. 41. CURTIS, Esq. 
Aurist to his Majesty, and Surgeon to the Royal Dis. 
pevsary for Diseases of the Ear, &c 

‘It is certain that many cases of deafness are suscep. 
tible of relief by judicious treatment. Perhaps the 
disposition now prevalent to seek for the cause of many 
local diseases in disorders of remote parts of the system, 
especially in the gastric organs, has led tu the greatest 
improvement in the treatment of this as well as in 
many analagous affections. This indication is well fol- 
lowed by Mr. Curtis in all cases of deafness: excepting 
those of an organic nature, expressly local, his attention 
is directed to the constitution; and mauy cases of what 
are vaguely termed nervous deafness, of several years’ 
standing, have been perfectly relieved. He nas applied 
the principles above inculcated in an active and udle 
cious manner, and the resalte of his experience appear 
to have been particularly favourable.’—London Medical 
aud Physical Journal, 

* Mr. Curtis, whose perseverance commands onr ap- 
plause, has published a second edition of his Treatise 
on the* Physiology and Diseases of the Ear. it had 
been determined that diseases of the ear were incurable, 
but Mr. Curtis has published a series of cases, sutlicient 
to prove thiscrror, and we congratulate the public on 
his success, as no diseases are more afflicting than those 
of this important organ.’—Monthly Magazine. 

‘This work concludes with a detail of the most suc- 
cessful methods of treatment, as exemplified in the 
cases of about sixty persons, who have been either par- 
tially or entirely recovered fronr that distressing state 
of distance and seclusion which the loss of bearing had 
oceasioned. To those who are suffering under the 
painful privation to which bis pages refer, we doubt, 
not Mr. Cuytis’s work will prove particularly accepta- 
ble..—New Monthly Magazine. 

2. CASES illustrative of the TREATMENT of DIS- 
EASES of the EAR, with Practical Remarks relative to 
the Deaf and Dumb, 38. 6d. hoards. 

* The cases detailed by Mr. Curtis are 58 in number. 
and the treatment appears to be judicious, simple, and 
successful.’.—Medico Chirurgical Review. 

‘The profession, we conceive, are indébted to Mr. 
Curtis, for the persevering spirit with whieh he culti- 
vates the study of those diseases affecting the organ of 
hearing, which, from their obscurity and intricacy, can 
only be properly treated by a person entirely devoted 
to the sabject."—London Medical and Pirysical Journal. 

3. An INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, as delivered, 
1816, at the Royal Dispeusary for curing D-seases of 
the Ear, to a Course on the Anatomy, Physivlogy, and 
Pathology of that Organ. 

4. A NEW and [MPROVED MAP of the EAR, ex- 
hibiting its internal, iutermediate, aud external struce 
ture, with the bones in situ, together with the prinet- 
pal nerves and blood-vessels in is immediate vicinity: 
desigued for the use of Medical Students. Price bs. €0- 
loured, or 10s. 6d. on roller. 7 a 

‘This map is certainly well cateulated to facilitate 
the student's early acquisition in aural anatomy, aud @ 
him we can recoinmend it.'—Medico-Chirurgical Re- 
view, Jan. 1825. 

Priated for T. G. Underwovod, 32, Fleet Street. 

Of whom may be bad, a German translation of ah 
Curtis's Treatise of the Ear, by Professor Rebbi, ° 
Leipsic, 
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This paper is published early on Saturday, price 6d., or 10d. if post free; Country aud Foreign Readers may have the unstamped edition tn Monthly or Quarterly t arts 





London: 


ublished Ly Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, and eommunications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) are to be addressed. 


sold 


, : - ey ” sb : . Cc le 
a so ty Siupkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court ; Booker, 23, ForeStreet , Ray, Creed Lane; Richardson, Cornlull; Hughes, 15, St. Martin s-le-Grand ; Cuane ° 
Pall-Mall, Sutherland, Calton Street, Edinburgh ; Griffiu & 9,, Glasgow; and by all Booksellers aud Newsyeuders.—Printed by Davidson, Serle's Place, Carey * : 
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